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DEMAND OF LABOR UNIONS FOR THE 
“CLOSED SHOP” IS JUSTIFIABLE.” 





ARGUMENT OF HAROLD CHAYES. 


O avoid misunderstanding our ques- 
tion it is well at the start to define 
‘closed shop’’ and note the cir- 
cumstances under which it is usually 

established. A ‘‘closed shop’’ is one in 
which by agreement only union men are 
employed. One writer suggests that con- 
tract shop would be a better name than 
“‘closed shop,’’ since the closing of a shop 
to other than union men is not asked or 
granted merely to enlarge the membership 
of the union, dut as a means of safeguarding 
contracts between employers and employes. 
When the laborers in a shop have be- 
come so thoroughly organized that the 
employer can no longer ignore the union 
and deal with each man individually, he 
finds it to his advantage to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the union in conference and 
make a joint agreement for the benefit of 
both. Such a bargain is mutually advan- 
tageous. On the one hand the employes 
secure better wages, hours, and conditions 
of labor than they could individually ob- 


tain. On the other hand, the employer 
protects himself against strikes, makes sure 
of skilled workmen, and increases his sales 
by the use of the ‘‘ union label.’’ 

Evidently a contract of this sort and the 
mutual good will resulting from it are 
endangered if non-unionists are to be 
allowed to enter the shop and bargain di- 
rectly with the employer. 

If an employer insists on dealing with 
new comers individually and without 
reference to the contract; in other words, if 
he insists on the ‘‘ open shop,”’’ his sincerity 
in making the contract is naturally doubted. 
He is open to the suspicion of secret hos- 
tility to the union. It is, therefore, to 
avoid distrust and to take from the em- 
ployer the temptation to destroy the union 
by gradually displacing union with non- 
union men and /o prevent non-union men 
Srom reaping where they have not sown, that a 
‘* union shop’’ clause is frequently inserted 
in contracts between employers and labor 
unions. 





_*Affirmative arguments delivered in debate by Harold Chayes and Charles Leviton, of “‘ Joseph Medill "’ High School, 
Chicago. The decision of the judges was unanimously in favor of the affirmative. 
(269) 
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Our opponents have considerable to say 
about recent court decisions declaring union 
shop contracts illegal. But court decisions 
do not make actions morally right or wrong. 
Child labor and excessive interest are mor- 
ally wrong though legal in many states. 
Our laws once declared the aiding and har- 
boring of fugitive slaves illegal, yet the 
conscience of many justified such actions. 
It is a matter of history that almost every 
united effort of workers for the last 150 
years has been denounced by some courts 
as criminal conspiracy or contrary to public 
policy—beautifully vague and catch-all 
phrases. 

Let us consider why labor unions regard 
the union shop as so vital to their cause : 

’ First. Under modern conditions of labor, 
unrestricted competition of workmen with 
each other and of capitalists among them- 
selves inevitably tends to bring wages 
down to the least a man can exist on. 

Second. The chief influence which has 
counteracted this downward tendency of 
wages has been organization of labor and 
legislation which it has secured. 

Third. The labor unions from the start 
have aimed to secure complete and effective 
‘collective bargaining.’’ 

Fourth. Such bargaining would tend to 
put labor on a more equal footing with or- 
ganized capital. 

Fifth. This goal can not be reached with- 
out the union shop contract. 

The tendency of wages to drop to a bare 
subsistence under absolutely ‘‘free’’ com- 
petition is known to economists as the 
‘iron law of wages.’’ The factory system 
with its labor saving machinery tends to 
leave a margin of unemployed always forced 
to work for alow wage. Machinery enables 
unskilled laborers to compete with the 
skilled workmen. 

On the other hand, one mean, hard- 
hearted, or unscrupulous employer in order 
to get ahead of his fellows lowers the 
wages of his employes. The competing 
capitalists, even those more charitably in- 
clined, must follow suit or become bank- 
rupt. 

That ‘‘free’’ competition does drive wages 
down toa bare subsistence is abundantly 
proved by the wage conditions which pre- 
vailed before labor unions organized to 
protect the worker. It was not so long 
ago that most of the coal of England was 
mined by women, some of whom were har- 
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nessed to coal cars, deep down in the earth, 
and on their hands and knees drew cars of 
coal up from the darkness to the point 
where they were relieved by mules. Chil- 
dren as young as eight years worked with 
their fathers and mothers, and even now 
young children are pent up in the whir and 
din of cotton mills of the south from 10 
to 14 hours a day. 

Before the organization of the union 
among the garment workers of New York, 
a fearful condition of sweat-shop slavery 
prevailed. A recent magazine article says: 
‘It was not uncommon for workers to sit 
bent over a sewing machine 11 to 15 hours 
a day, so driven they dared not stop for 
lunch and all for a mere pittance of a 
wage.’’ 

This tendency to a minimum wage is 
counteracted by the organization of labor. 

Unions resist the downward tendency of 
wages by substituting collective bargaining 
for individual agreement. This is the fairest 
agreement that can be drawn between em- 
ployer and workman, namely, one made by 
representatives from each side. These rep- 
resentatives agree on certain terms which 
must be respected by both parties for a 
specified time. Instead of adjusting the dif- 
ficulties in this amicable way, some em- 
ployers insist on the right of organizing for 
themselves, and fixing wages and conditions 
of labor while denying these rights to the 
workingmen. They wish to deal with each 
man separately. Why? 

How can a man bargain well or to his 
advantage when there are scores of men 
ready to take his position for the same or 
lower wages than he receives? Under the 
union shop the workers are able to act as a 
unit in making terms with the employer 

The following are two examples of the ef- 
fect of the union shop in large concerns: The 
longshoremen organized several years ago 
and secured a union agreement with em- 
ployers. Now the employers and _ long- 
shoremen meet yearly, through a number 
of representatives from each, to renew the 
contract. Five votes are given to each side, 
and only when three out of each five agree, 
can anything be passed upon. After the 
contract is drawn up, it is printed and 
every workman carries one in his pocket to 
which he can at any time refer. 

The United Mine Workers of the anthra- 
cite regions organized in a similar way with 
similar results. When a man wishes to 
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become a fellow employe in either of these 
trades, he becomes a party to the contract 
by joining the union, which he does will- 
ingly and as a matter of course. There are 
no strikes, no violence, and everything 
runs smoothly. 

In the open shop we have these three 
undesirable features, scandalously low 
wages, ‘‘the open-back-door,’’ and the 
blacklist. 

It is evident that collective bargaining 
made effective and secure by the union 
shop brings about a fairer wage and better 
conditions. 

The open-back-door is used by certain 
employers as an exit for union men. The 
open shop employer employing both union 
and non-union men, retains the right to 
discharge whom he wishes; he deprives the 
union men of their positions on slight pre- 
texts, but really because they are organ- 
ized, and retains the non-union men. After 
a time the shop becomes entirely a non- 
union one. An agreement is in force in 


the New York Metal Trades Association 
of Employers which permits a member to 
employ union men #/ he can get them for less 
than the rate stipulated. A fine bargain. 
Open shop employers rid themselves of 


the union men in three different ways. 
Firstly by the open-back-door, then by 
cutting down the rate of wages so that con- 
scientious and skilled union men can not 
work for them, and finally by blacklisting, 
which needs no definition. 

In this way the union is gradually weak- 
ened and finally destroyed. If prejudiced 
employers could rid themselves of the 
union, we would see a revival of the old 
barbarous conditions of work which were 
nigh unto slavery. 

We can readily perceive that under the 
union shop no such thing would occur. 
The workers would have decent wages, no 


open-back-door, no blacklisting, and finally 
there would be no destruction of the 
union. 

We would have the union shop in almost 
every industry if it were not for the current 
inflow of foreign immigration. Nearly a 
million came into this country last year, 
mostly from countries where labor and its 
products are very cheap, from Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Japan. 
In these countries labor unions are almost 
unknown. Arriving ignorant and with but a 
few dollars at hand, they must find work 
atonce. Under their own competition wages 
go away down. What American laborers 
want is not excessive wages, but an Ameri- 
can wage commensurate with the cost of 
living. This is what the union shop really 
procures. These immigrants who, in their 
ignorance, bring wages down to a European 
standard or even less by remaining outside 
the union and underbidding its wage, 
would under the union shop be taught what 
unions are, by said organizations, and would 
for the most part enter employment through 
the unions. This would be greatly to their 
own benefit and of the country at large. 
In the discussions and management of the 
unions they would have their first lessons 
in Americanism. They would from the start 
regard each other as brothers, for the labor 
organizations know no race distinctions. 

Abraham Lincoln, whose heart always 
beat true to the common people and the 
general good, said, in one of his moments 
of prophetic vision, ‘‘ The brotherhood of 
labor should be the strongest bond between 
men.’’ The history of labor unions has 
proved his saying true. Long live labor 
unions and whatever helps place labor on 
an equal footing with capital in bargaining 
for its just share of the undreamed of 
wealth which this fair land gives to the 
joint efforts of labor and capital. 


ARGUMENT OF CHARLES LEVITON. 


At a recent meeting of the Citizens’ Alli- 
ance Mr. Parry, the president, argued long 
and laboriously on the high-handed methods 
of the labor unions under the ‘‘closed shop.”’ 
He presented to us pictures of riot, blood- 
shed, and anarchy. We were given heart- 
rending spectacles of poor workingmen 


turned away and forced to starve. We 
were shown the abuse of power that the 
unionist would seize upon in shortening 
hours and raising wages. In all this we 
are reminded of Macaulay’s comment on 
the confusion which usually ushers ina 
new regime: 
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If it were possible that people brought up un- 
der an intolerant and arbitrary system,’’ he says, 
“could subvert that system without acts of cruelty 
and folly, half the objections to such a system 
would be removed. We deplore the outrages 
which accompany revolutions; but the more vio- 
lent the outrages, the more assured we feel that a 
change was necessary. 


Organizations, like individuals, are liable 
to make mistakes, but it is also true that 
by their mistakes they learn. 

He further says: 

In a few years under the new order men learn 
to reason. The extreme violence of opinion sub- 
sides. At length a system of justice and order is 
educed out of the chaos. 


These words of Macaulay apply not only 
to political, but to all changes of social 
order, spiritual and industrial as well. 

The union worker, remembering the 
conditions of two decades ago—the 15 hour 
day in a sweat shop, the child and the 
woman laborer brought in to supplant him, 
the starvation wage—views with natural 
apprehension the efforts of the non-union 
man to wrest from him the few advantages 
he has gained with such difficulty through 
organization. Extreme leads to extreme. 
When one side of a pair cf scales is de- 
pressed and then suddenly released the 
other will go down just as far as the first 
one originally was up. Eventually, how- 
ever, both ends will balance, and neither 
will be higher than the other. So labor 
unions learn to use their power of the 
union or ‘‘ closed shop’’ with justice and 
moderation. 

We have heard of late from one of our 
foremost educators that the non-union man 
isa hero and something of a martyr! It 
may, perhaps, be venturesome to criticize 
the president of a university, but this state- 
ment seems to the average person, feverish, 
funny, and frantic. The non-union man a 
hero! What is a hero anyway ? Is it heroic 
to sneak into work under cover of night, 
surrounded by a band of policemen, and to 
surreptitiously steal the bread from the 
strikers’ starving families? 

Does the non-union man persist in lower- 
ing the American standard of wages for 
the sake of principle? I doubt it. After the 
non-union men were installed in the stock- 
yards with pay of $3 a day, they struck 
three times and raised their wage to $5. In 
New York last July the non-union stone- 


‘and refuses. 
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cutters formed a union among themselves 
and forced wages higher up during the 
strike than the union strikers had demanded 
before. The strike breaker is usually an 
ignorant man with low brow and narrow 
forehead, and knows nothing of principle. 

Those who attempt to uphold him in 
combatting the union shop on the principle 
of individual liberty, inalienable and unen- 
croachable, stand upon a very shaky foun- 
dation, for if one should be allowed to sell 
his labor wherever and whenever and for 
what he pleases, then the Chinese exclu- 
sion act is wrong; then the child labor 
laws are wrong; then the eight hour day is 
wrong; then the laws against employing 
women in certain occupations are wrong. In 
short, every law which has tended to alle- 
viate the laborer’s condition would be 
thrown out on the doctrine of individual 
liberty construed by open shop advocates. 

Prof. John Graham Brooks has recently 
said : 


“If with the ‘closed shop’ the union wins a 
wage of $2 a day and eight hours the laborer may 
well forego some aspects of personal freedom. 
Shall we say that the ‘open shop’ of the 
‘sweater,’ with $1.25 for the 12 hour day, is more 
desirable because the workers are in some respects 
more at liberty? ’’ 


Since the non-union man does not belong 
to the union neither because of principle 
nor for heroism, let us find out by his pro- 
cedure why he is non-union. There are 
many who do not belong to unions because 
the matter has not been brought before 
them. No criticism is made of them. We 
are now discussing the man who has the 
opportunity to join the union of his trade 
The dues of the union for 
sick members and their families take away 
beer money. Why pay dues to the union, 
when by not paying he crawls into the 
favor of the open shop foreman and is pro- 
moted and given higher wages at the ex- 
pense of his fellows? Ready to step into the 
places of his comrades and profit thereby, 
he fawns and cringes to the hostile em- 
ployer and betrays union labor. He and his 
ilk are used by the employer like cattle and 
do not seem to have spirit to resent such 
treatment. 

The hostile non-union man is a traitor, a 
renegade, and a camp follower, robbing the 
corpses of the union men who have fallen 
in the war between labor and capital. His 
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main object is gain for himself at any cost 
to his companions. He is a constant menace 
to the union workers. His little influence, 
however, is nullified by the union shop. 
Under such a system he can not profit at 
the expense of the many. 

But enough of the non-union man. He is 
not the real opponent of the labor cause, 
but only a puny blind for the unscrupulous 
employer. He forms a very small part of 
the real opposition to the union shop. 

The employers’ association represent very 
much the greater of this opposition. They 
are continually crying up the doctrine of 
their individual liberty and their right to 
hire whomsoever they chose to do their 
work. How about the laws concerning the 
contracting for convict labor? Where does 
the sacred and inalienable right of the in- 
dividual apply there? The Supreme Court 
sustained the legality of the Utah statute 
that eight hours be a legal workday. 
Where does the holy law of the individual 
liberty of the employer justify itself there ? 
The laws against the contracting for 
Chinese labor, the factory act, the sweat- 
shop laws, the laws forcing an employer to 
vaccinate his employes—what are these but 
direct curbs on the unrestricted individual 
liberty of the employer. To have order and 
justice in society everyone must sacrifice 
some personal liberty. Absolute individual 
liberty means anarchy. 

It is only the short-sighted and bigoted 
employers who can not see that the union 
shop is a benefit not only to all workers, 
union and non-union, but to the capitalists 
as well. In the first place, the union shop 
permits to employers the use of the union 
label, in itself a great advantage, for those 
firms which use the union label are much 
more prosperous than those which do not. 
The union shop agreement restrains ruin- 
ous and destructive wage competition 
between the employers. When the open 
shop prevails the different managers seek 
to sell goods cheaper at the expense of the 
laborer, until he has just enough to live on. 
This causes strikes, lockouts, and other 
difficulties, not to say anything of the 
inferior quality of work turned out when 
there is friction between the employer and 
the worker. Under the conditions of the 
union shop the employer profits by the 
absence of strikes, by more work from his 
employes as a whole and better work by in- 
dividual workmen, by less distraction of 
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energy in continually watching the reduc- 
tions in the wages of other shops, and by 
reliability and greater skill in his workmen 

Another grievance of the employers’ as- 
sociations is the alleged limitation of output 
under the union shop. They claim that 10 
to 15 per cent more work is done in the 
open shop. This statement, allowing for 
exaggeration, has possibly some basis in 
fact. Let us see why this is so. In the 
stock yards at the head of a row of non- 
union men stands the pace-setter. He is 
exceptionally skillful, has long experience, 
and does his work with lightning-like 
rapidity. He probably receives a bonus in 
addition to his wages for setting the pace. 
Those following him are under a perpetual 
strain to keep up with him as the stock is 
sent along, and frequently are prostrated. 
Others are then found to take their places 
at this killing pace. From 1884 to 1894 the 
speed was in this way so much increased 
among the ‘‘splitters’’ that the wages, ex- 
cept for the pace-setters were practically re- 
duced 50 per cent by doubling the product 
per man. 

In many factories it is customary to 
speed up the machines at double or triple 
speed and make the workmen work harder 
and faster in order that the expense of an- 
other machine and another laborer may be 
avoided. 

In cap factories employes are paid by the 
piece. An expert at the trade is set up as 
an example for the rest and the wages regu- 
lated according to his work. Under such 
conditions the strain and labor of trying to 
make as much as possible of a starvation 
wage materially reduce the lifetime of the 
workmen. ‘‘ But what is the difference,’’ 
employers say, ‘‘ when more is produced ? 
New workmen can always be found to re- 
place those who give out under thestrain.’’ 

These three great money-getting schemes, 
pace-setting, speeding up the machinery, 
and regulating piece-work wages by expert 
ability, are always glossed over by employ- 
ers who croak against the natural and 
proper decrease in production when such 
criminal tricks are removed by the union 
shop. 

If the employer is so anxious to give ad- 
ditional incentive to the worker, he should 
consider the union shop wage scale as the 
minimum not the maximum. Then if he 
finds any employe especially worthy of 
promotion let him raise his wage above the 
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union scale. Unfortunately such a thought 
never occurs to him except as a ridiculous 
fairy tale. Instead of raising the wages of 
the deserving, he is occupied in attempt- 
ing to lower the general average and in 
spouting about lack of incentive for work 
in the union shop. 

The union or ‘‘ closed shop’’ is entirely 
different from the closed union, for it does 
not exclude any one from work as long as 
the union remains open to receive members. 
The ‘‘closed shop’’ simply secures for the 
workmen in that shop the American prin- 
ciple of the majority rule. 

We live in an age where political questions 
are becoming of secondary importance and 
the industrial question the prominent issue. 
We have thrown aside the old system of the 
political oppression of the commons by the 
nobles, and we are now on the way to 
eradicate the oppression of the poor by the 
powerful. But unlike political problems, 
the wage question can not be settled by law, 
but must be taken in hand by the laborers 
themselves. 

When the ‘‘iron law of wages’’ and the 
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human inclination of the employer to take 
advantage of the individual employes, and 
the possibility of sweat shop, and the pace- 
setter, and the 15 hour day, and the starva- 
tion wage shall have disappeared, then and 
only then may it be possible for anyone to 
say that the union shop is unnecessary. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Editor of the American Federationist. 
DEAR Sir: A month or two ago we sent 
a request for help in a debate in which we 
upheld the union or ‘‘closed shop.’’ Sey- 
eral copies of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IsT were kindly sent us, and we are glad to 
say that they were of great help to us in 
winning the debate. Last week we won 
our third debate and we lead all the high 
schools in the city. We herewith tender 
thanks for the help and also send text of 
the debate. 
Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES LEVITON, 
HAROLD CHAYES, 
Of ‘‘Joseph Medill’’ High School. 





EXCLUDE JAPANESE LABOR. 


By AuGusTA H. Pio. 


T HAT first opened my eyes to the 
dangers of Japanese immigra- 
tion to this country was a short 
correspondence with a Scandi- 
navian from British Columbia. The corre- 
spondent writes in August, 1904: 


‘**It is nearly impossible to obtain work on ac- 
count of the many Japanese coming here. The 
railroads employ them almost exclusively, as no 
white man can live on what they are willing to 
work for. Some labor on farms for $4a month. As 
for the fisheries here they employ about seven thou- 
sand men; half of these are Japanese and the wages 
have been cut so low that soon the white man will 
have to give up.”’ 


This was the beginning, and gradually 
complaints came in from different parts of 


this country. Various trades were repre- 
sented in these complaints, notably the 
meat industries. It seems that the time has 
come when our Chinese exclusion act 
ought to be made to cover the Japanese and 
all other Asiatics. A resolution to that 
effect was at the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor last No- 
vember. While this fact alone is gratifying, 
I do not believe that the eyes of the work- 
ers have yet been fully opened to the im- 
portance of this question. 

While Japanese immigration has increased 
atthe rate of about five thousand a year for 
these last three years, it is said by some 
that there is no immediate danger of being 
overcrowded with Jap labor in this 
country. 
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So far as is known, slightly more than 
twenty thousand landed on our shores in 
1903 as against 15,000 the year before. 
I have not the figures for 1904, but they 
will not be of great significance on ac- 
count of the war. That this immigration 
is on the increase is beyond all doubt 
and in the very near future it is likely to 
assume alarming proportions. 

That the Japanese government is alive to 
the necessity and desirability of ridding the 
empire of its surplus population is shown 
by the fact that in May, 1903, it passed a 
law that every mail steamship going to 
Korea should carry 150 male and 75 female 
Japanese colonists. Notice also the persist- 
ency with which the same government is 
sending its emissaries to this country to 
inquire where might be found desirable 
localities for Japanese immigrants. 

Now, then, wherein lies the main danger 
to American labor? Partly in the fact that 
these people have so low a standard of liv- 
ing. What would be starvation wages to 
the white man appears as abundance to 
them. They would be able to save the 
greater part of their earnings were it not 
for the fact that they are developing a taste 
for liquor that may become their ruin. 

For a white man, the father of a family, 
surrounded by forces tending to uplift him, 
to enrich his life and broaden his views, it 
is evidently a dangerous thing to be sud- 
denly thrown into competition with a for- 
eign race of people, inferior on account of 
their small needs, not stimulated to the 
bettering of their own condition by the love 
of wife and children. 

While the same competition takes place 
in case of immigration from southern and 
eastern Europe, the conditions obtain only 
for a short time, that is, just so long as it 
takes to initiate the newcomers into the 
gospel of brotherhood, into the understand- 
ing of the great principle underlying the 
formation of labor unions. In a compara- 
tively short time these newcomers are enthu- 
siastic members of the unions. To many of 
them there is nothing new in these teach- 
ings, the only difference from the condi- 
tions in their old homes being the greater 
liberty with which they are here permitted 
to assemble and discuss affairs of importance 
to their welfare. 

Not so with the Asiatic. Everything is 
against his ever being assimilated by his 
new country. 
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His are not the visions of home building 
on these hospitable shores, of eventually 
becoming a part of the people who thus 
open their land to him. 

How could they be? Their God is not 
his God. Their hopes, their ambitions, 
their love for this country are nothing to 
him. It is a question of making some 
money which he can not get in his own 
country. That is all. Otherwise he must 
always remain thestranger. He will come, 
stay, and leave us as a stranger. Herein 
lies the greatest danger. I say that our in- 
terests can never become his. He can not 
be unionized. He can not be Americanized. 
He is satisfied. While not so demoralized 
as the white laborer who, while knowing 
better, refuses to join his union, still he is 
a stumbling block in the path of progress. 
He stands as a menace to the laboring man, 
who by fighting for the betterment of his 
own condition thereby fights for the uplift- 
ing of humanity. 

While it has long been understood that a 
prosperous farming population is a necessity 
to a prosperous country, it does not yet 
seem as well understood that a happy, con- 
tented, laboring population is as great a 
necessity. 

To oppose the formation of labor unions 
is not only unjust, but is the height of igno- 
rance. When we consider what was the 
general condition of the worker before the 
existence of his union, we shall have some 
notion of what would be his fate were it 
possible to efface this, his only means of 
self protection. The man who proudly an- 
nounces the fact that he ‘‘does not belong 
to a union’’ should be held up as a subject 
for universal contempt. He is like the 
bachelor who enjoys the privileges of life 
without contributing his share to carry the 
burdens and the responsibilities. 

But white men will be taught. If some 
of them are slow to learn, in the end they 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with those 
faithful workers who never tire of teaching 
them that unity is strength. This, then, is 
the all-important reason why Japanese as 
well as Chinese labor should be excluded 
from competing with American labor. 7hey 
can not be assimilated. They can not become 
union men. 

Conference between employer and em- 
ploye is as desirable as between countries in 
dispute, but while waiting for it a strike 
should not be declared until all other 
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means have heen exhausted and plans care- 
fully laid. In trades where unskilled labor 
forms the majority of the workers, strikes 
are now difficult to manage successfully and 
will become impossible should this country 
be made the recipient of greatly increased 
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Japanese immigration. Conference, concili- 
ation, and arbitration, so desirable as peace- 
ful means of adjusting industrial difficulties, 
will be made less available if there isa large 
contingent of Japanese labor ready to take 
the places of American union men. 





WoOMAN’S UNION LABEL LEAGUE. 


By Mrs. MAMIE BRETTELL, 
International President and General Organizer. 


N THE history of every reform there 
comes a day when by the thought of 
some inspired brain a new impetus is 
given to the entire movement. It was 

such a day when the idea of the union label 
was conceived. It gives the promise of 
health, cheer, time to cultivate the tender 
sentiments that sweeten life and make labor 
something better than slavish toil. 

One by one many crafts have adopted a 
label to protect their work from competi- 
tion with those classes coming to us with 
low ideals of a living wage ; from competi- 
tion with prison labor ; from the horrors of 
the sweat-shop system, and from robbing 
little children of their right of education, of 
their right to life’s opportunities for physi- 
cal and moral development. But while the 
mission of the label is written plainly on 
its face, it seemed in many cases to fail in 
application. 

Labor leaders, thinking men, perceiving 
the opportunity, studied the situation and 
at last made this answer: Turn on the cur- 
rent of the purchasing power; to win we 
must enlist the buyers. Who have this 
power in hand? Those who buy the chil- 
dren’s shoes and clothes, those who order 
the family supplies, the groceries and fuel; 
who else but the women in the homes of 
union labor men. Certainly, then, this great 
force must be applied, but how? 

Plainly by bringing the women together 
where they can learn what all this means 
to their husbands, their children, and to 
themselves. This must be done in order 
that the ability, devotion, and enthusiasm 
of women may be enlisted in the settlement 
of the burning questions of our times, with 


which men have been struggling against 
fearful odds, too often without sympathy 
in the home. 

Thus out of a great need came a noble 
opportunity, and the Woman’s Union Label 
League was organized, pledged to assist the 
cause of right and justice through the use 
of the most effective instrument yet devised 
by union labor for its own advancement 
and defense in the effort for better conditions. 

The label is fitted exactly for woman’s 
use and opportunity; in fact, without the 
active interest of women the label can never 
wholly perform its mission, never be more 
than a partial success; but in their hands 
the gospel of justice can be preached in the 
simplest form, in the everyday work of 
purchasing the family supplies. 

No need to lecture, to write, to work in 
any unusual way, only to ask for goods 
bearing the workers’ guarantee that the 
right to light, to air, to fair time and living 
wages was respected in the making; ask to 
be served by a union clerk; ask that goods 
be delivered by union teamsters. Join with 
other women and learn why these things 
should be done, not only as a duty, but as 
a privilege. 

The Woman’s Union Label League was 
organized and exists to teach women how 
to work together for the betterment of 
humanity, beginning each in her own home 
with her everyday work, but ending only 
in the final victory over wrong. 

Do not slight this appeal; act at once in 
answer to this call. There is an organizer 
for every state, who will be glad to give all 
required information in regard to securing 
an organization. 
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ATTENTION! ORGANIZED LABOR. 





RESOLUTIONS IN REGARD TO THE WESTERN FEDERATION OF 
MINERS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AT ITS RECENT MEETING IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The situation regarding the labor- movement was discussed by the 
Executive Committee of the American Federation of Labor at its meeting 
in March, and the effort being made by the officers of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners and the American Labor Union to divide and disrupt organ- 
ized labor were considered. In connection with these, several complaints 
against the Western Federation of Miners were received, showing the hostile 
action of the officers of that organization toward the American Federation 
of Labor in particular and the trade union movement in general. The 
entire correspondence was read, including the evasion of the officers to 
definite inquiries regarding the disposition of the funds received from the 
unions in response to the American Federation of Labor’s appeal, the hostile 
action of these officers to many trade unions, and also their effort to divide 
and injure the labor movement of the country were considered. The matter 
was fully discussed and the following preambles and resolutions adopted 
and ordered sent to all organized labor: 

WHEREAS, The officers of the Western Federation of Miners have 
taken an active part in calling a congress for the purpose of forming another 
federation of organized workers of the country, which would be detrimental 
to the trade union movement, the result of which will be accentuated di- 
vision in the labor movement, and a consequent weakening on the part of 
the American trade union movement to improve the conditions of the work- 
ing people, and a lessening of their power to resist encroachments or secure 
better labor conditions; and, 

WHEREAS, In the direst time of need the American Federation of 
Labor and its component parts promptly and liberally came to the rescue of 
the Western Federation of Miners, both by moral influence and financial 
assistance, which was admittedly of the greatest assistance when help was 
urgent; and, 

WHEREAS, We have no knowledge that the Western Federation of Miners 
is in any way reciprocating, by strengthening or solidifying the labor move- 
ment of our country, but instead the effort is now being made to divide its 
ranks; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Council recommend to affiliated unions 
that no further donations be made to assist the Western Federation of Miners, 
and urge such unicns as are in position to contribute to respond generously 
to our appeals requesting donations for the members of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, and the United Cloth, Hat, and Cap Makers of 
North America in their struggle against the efforts of their employers to 
establish the non-union or open shop in their trade. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


LABOR LEGISLATION In a recent issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
IN THE UNITED we set forth at some length the facts in regard 
STATES AND GREAT to the anti-injunction bills which have failed of 
BRITAIN. passage in Congress notwithstanding several favor- 
able reports on them by able and conservative members of the Judiciary 
Committee. At the last session, as we showed, a bill that was a travesty in 
one sense and a snare and a delusion in another, was framed and introduced in 
lieu of the honest and genuine anti-injunction measure favored by organized 
labor ; but even that shabby and questionable ‘‘substitute’’ seemed too rad- 
ical for the representatives of plutocratic interests. Weare not sorry it was 
shelved, but we allude to the matter as furnishing an illustration of the dif- 
ficulty of getting ordinary justice at the hands of our legislators where labor 
is concerned. 

It is interesting to contrast this situation with that which exists in the 
British Parliament. A few weeks ago the House of Commons, by a vote of 
252 against 130, advanced to third reading the Trade Unions and Trade Dis- 
pute Bill, a measure in some respects more radical than any demanded of 
the American Congress by organized labor. 

It is the outgrowth of the fallacious and unfair decisions of the ‘‘law 
lords’’ of the British upper house, decisions which, according to impartial 
men, deprived trade unions of rights the law had distinctly conferred upon 
them, while placing upon them liabilities and burdens which the acts of 
Parliament in relation to labor never intended should be so placed. The 
bill seeks merely to restore the rights which British unions enjoyed and 
exercised for several decades and which no parliamentary majority would 
have ventured to take away. It seeks to annul improper and prejudice- 
begotten ‘‘judicial legislation.’’ 

Being an elaborate and comprehensive measure, we can not now give 
here a full summary of its provisions. Briefly, however, it contains, we 
may say, three cardinal features. 

It provides, in the first place, that it shall be lawful hereafter for the 
agents and members of a trade union to picket (watch and beset) factories, 
shops, or other premises for the purpose of peacefully persuading any 
person to abstain from working or from applying for a striker’s position. 

In the second place, it provides that an agreement or combination 
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to do any act in furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be ground 
for a criminal action if such an act might be done by any individual without 
offending the law or incurring punishment. 

Finally, it provides that no action shall be brought against a trade 
union for the recovery of damages sustained by an employer or another 
person by reason of any act done by an irresponsible member thereof—that 
is, by any one having no authority from the union to do such act. 

The mere statement of the contents of the bill shows its reasonableness. 
The right of peaceful picketing can not be denied to a free man, yet the 
British courts have introduced an absurd distinction between picketing for 
the purpose of giving information to workmen or would-be workmen in the 
interests of the strikers, and picketing forthe purpose of persuading men 
to join in a strike or refrain from acting the part of a strike-breaker. The 
Liberal leaders who argued for the bill declared this distinction to be 
pedantic and foolish, and asserted that picketing should be made legal in 
any case, irrespective of its purpose, so long as it was peaceful and in pur- 
suance of a lawful aim. 

The second provision is based upon the truth we have iterated and re- 
iterated in these pages, that what men may do as individuals in furtherance 
of a lawful dispute, they may do in concert, and there is no such thing asa 
‘*conspiracy to do a lawful act,’’ in connection with labor and capital con- 
troversies at any rate. The third provision is equally elementary and right. 
A union acts through officers and agents, and can not be made liable for 
acts it has not authorized, encouraged, or directed. Individual members 
should he held responsible for their own acts, and unions for the acts of 
those employed to act for them. 

Though the attorney-general of the Balfour government opposed the 
bill and said that a royal commission was investigating the questions 
covered by it, the Commons refused to postpone it indefinitely. It wasread 
a second time and then referred to a select committee of fifteen, which com- 
mittee will report upon it at no distant day. Its passage is believed to be 
certain, though it may be amended somewhat in the interest of clearness 
and certainty. What the House of Lords will do with the bill, no one 
knows, but even in that chamber many admit that the present status and 
treatment of labor organizations is intolerable and is the result of the 
wrong and unreasonableness of the ‘‘law lords’’ in their interpretations and 
decisions. 

The sentiment in favor of this bill has steadily grown. Last year the 
premier, Mr. Balfour, opposed it, and his followers had to vote against it. 
This year he withdrew his opposition, officially speaking, and told his party 
supporters that they might vote asthey thought fit. A general election is 
expected in England this summer or next fall, and the government had to 
reckon with the opinion of the organized workmen. We may add that the 
opposition party, which will probably win and assume the reins of govern- 
ment, is pledged to pass a measure of the kind now pending as an act of 
justice to the trade unions. 
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MR. HAYES, Mr. Victor Berger, the Milwaukee socialist, has been 
SOCIALISTOF twitting Mr. Max Hayes, of Cleveland, charging that he 


CLEVELAND— is not a socialist at all, and that he is another “light that 
AND OTHERS. failed.”’ 


All this because for a year or so Mr. Hayes had 
stayed his voice and pen in their attack upon the trade unionists. But he evi- 
dently could not withstand this ‘‘ baiting,’’ and hence Mr. Hayes, the Cleve- 
land socialist, is out again saying some ‘‘ nice’’ things about trade union- 
ists, and particurarly about Messrs. Perkins (president of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union) and Gompers, neither of whom edit to his liking the 
papers which they are directed to publish. He would have the Cigarmak- 
ers’ International Union Official Journal and the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
follow the example set by ‘‘the official organs of the brewers, bakers, 
etc.,’’ which he says are ‘‘tolerant and high class,’’ and, without so much as 
a discernible attempt at joking, adds: ‘‘ Let us have the broadest, fairest, 
and /olerant discussion.”’ 

This advice from one who, in successful competition with De Leon, in- 
sinuated and charged treachery and dishonesty against every active, faith- 
ful trade unionist of the country, may cause those who have memories to 
smile somewhat incredulously, rub their eyes, and inquire whether this 
tolerant, broad, and fair Mr. Hayes of today is the same gentleman who, 
as the editor of Zhe Citizen, indulged in the worst diatribes against the men 
in the trade union movement who have and are giving their all—aye, their 
very lives—to the cause and interests of their fellow workers. But of this 
more anon—perhaps. 

Elsewhere Mr. Hayes says that the Civic Federation has issued a 
circular quoting a part of President Gompers’ speech at the Boston con- 
vention on socialism, and that the heading of the quoted portion reads 
‘*Socialism’s Ablest Foe.’’ We have received a copy of the circular, but 
ask where did Mr. Hayes get his information that it was printed or sent out 
by the Civic Federation? We have no such information. In fact, we have 
wondered from which source the thing had emanated. But this is of little 
importance. We can only say that we lay claim to be neither socialism’s 
ablest foe, nor a foe of any sort, either to socialism or to the socialists’ 
political parties; aye, no more than anyone has the right to assert that 
we are the foe of any other particular school of speculative philosophy or of 
any other political party as such. 

We try to oppose error, -not only of socialists and socialism, but of all 
sorts. Even this is of little concern, for we recognize that if we undertook 
to correct all the error which is so pregnant in the lives and affairs of our 
people it would not only be a task incapable of accomplishment, and, worse 
than all, we would be entirely deprived of the duty and the pleasure of 
being of some practical assistance to our fellow workers in the protection 
and promotion of their interests and welfare. 

It may not be amiss to clearly define the mistaken view of either Mr. 
Hayes or those who wrote the phrase ‘‘Socialism’s Ablest Foe.’’ With 
socialism’s propaganda we have no desire tointerfere. If those who believe 
in that doctrine, utopian and unsound as it may be, desire to continue to 
imbibe that brand of ‘‘metaphysical dope,’’ they may do so to their hearts’ 
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content without so much as a word or hint of active protest or objection 
from us. 

It is not socialism that we have been called upon to combat, but the 
‘‘pernicious activity’’ of socialists who seem to have made it their particular 
mission in life to either dominate and divert, or destroy the only organiza- 
tion that protects the wage-earners and promotes their interests—the trade 
unions. Who defame and assassinate the character of men who dare to de- 
fend at any and all times their convictions and the faith that is in them, the 
men who stand for the organization of trade unions and consistent and per- 
sistent adherence to the principle and policy of unity, federation, solidarity, 
and fraternity as the best means of conserving the welfare and securing the 
attainment of justice for the working people. 

Now comes Mr. Hayes with the ‘‘steenth’’ challenge to the president 
of the American Federation of Labor for a public debate. This one he pro- 
poses should be held during the coming Pittsburg convention in November. 
We have not a distinct recollection of the number of challenges to public 
debate that Mr. Hayes has issued to us, but the former ones, like the 
present, were proposed to occur during conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

During those days he was a fellow member with the De Leon socialist 
political party which fathered and defended the Socialist Trade and Labor 
Alliance, exactly as now the Hayes socialist political party, with less 
straightforwardness, aids and abets the American Labor Union in its new 
effort to divide or disrupt the trade union movement and the American 
Federation of Labor. 

But as to the present challenge itself, those who know us, or know of 
us, do us the credit of saying that we are trade unionists. If any man at 
the proper time and place assails that position he will find us ready and 
willing to defend it. Does Mr. Hayes desire to place himself in the category 
of the anti-trade unionists or as an opponent totrade unionism? If he does, 
let us hear from him. 

Mr. Hayes has been a delegate to several conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. Even he, Mr. Berger, and other socialists, who were 
delegates, have admitted that they all have had ample time and a fair oppor- 
tunity to make any argument they desired upon their pet theory and have 
taken full advantage thereof. Mr. Hayes is aware, notwithstanding his 
assertion that we insist upon speaking last, that upon the socialist proposition 
before the San Francisco convention, in which the socialists ‘‘ joined issue ’’ 
with the trade unionists, President Gompers spoke immediately after the pro- 
poser of the resolution concluded, and as a preliminary stated that it was his 
purpose to speak at that time in order that the socialists might answer, and 
yet, as a matter of fact, the defeat of that proposition was so overwhelming 
as to be unquestioned, a single socialist delegate, Mr. Berger, alone request- 
ing to be recorded as voting in the negative. 

Mr. Hayes takes exception to our statement that the most active social- 
ists in their political party in calling a convention for the purpose of divid- 
ing and disrupting the American Federation of Labor are inconsistent with 
the party declaration in favor of trade unions. Is it not a fact that Mr. 
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Debs was the socialist’s standard-bearer for the presidency? That the other 
signers to the convention call are active socialists party members, writers, 
and speakers? If any socialists were guilty of violating the party’s decla- 
rations upon any other principle or policy, upon any of the propositions for 
which that party stands, would not these members be disciplined even to 
the point of expulsion? Why, then, if the party management is sincere in 
the declaration in favor of the trade union movement is it not equally alert 
and exacting with its members who aim a blow at the only general organi- 
zation of labor that has even to the present degree united and federated the 
workers of the continent under the banner of the American Federation of 
Labor? Socialists like other men will be judged by their actions as well as 
their declarations, and when the one conflicts with the other, it is enough 
to give thinking men pause and cause them to doubt the sincerity of decla- 
rations thus made. 

The socialist political party has declared that the trade unions are a 
necessity; that their growth and development should be encouraged; that 
they must not be antagonized because of differences of political opinion, 
and yet the party permits its best known men to strut before the world pro- 
claiming and aiming destruction to the trade unions of America. 

Is it not a fact that one may take up any socialist party publication or 
hear any party socialist speak, and tue pith and point of their chief utter- 
ances are denunciation and a tirade of abuse of the trade unions and the 
best known trade unionists? Is it not a fact that, because Mr. Hayes has 
for a few years had a more decent regard for the characters of men and the 
trade union movement when speaking or writing, he has come in for the 
attacks of some of his fellow socialist party members, who for that reason 
claim he is not a socialist at all or that he is another socialist whose ‘‘light 
has failed ?’’ 

If socialists will but permit the trade union movement its full oppor- 
tunity for growth and development without attemping to dominate it, to 
make of it a mere tail to the socialist political party kite—in other words, 
quit their unjustified attacks upon the trade union movement and the trade 
unionists—they may rest assured that they may proceed to advocate and 
disseminate the doctrines in which they believe or avow without a word of 
objection or protest from thoughtful trade unionists; but so long as they 
pursue the policy which has characterized them for years, they can not 
enforce our silence so long as life remains. And even then—well, there will 
be others. 





THREE OFTHE The Western Federation of Miners’ journal, like the 
“OTHERS.” other socialist organs, is not only making misstatements 
regarding the trade union movement in general, but wholly falsifying 
truth, even if an imaginary point can be made against the trade unions. 
In the last issue of that journal, like the rest of that press, effort is made 
to show that the trade unions are dissatisfied with the American 
Federation of Labor, and like another patent medicine for which the 
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children are supposed to cry, they want absolute socialism under the guise 
of sd-called industrialism. 

The journal in question asserts that the Pennsylvania State Federation 
had ‘‘ passed’’ a resolution that ‘‘ this convention hereby goes on record as 
favoring such industrial plan of organization.’’ Now, as a matter of fact, 
the convention did not pass, nor did it go on record as passing any such 
resolution. In a letter from President E. E. Greenawalt, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor, he says that such a resolution was introduced, 
and in order to dispose of it was referred to the organizations for their 
consideration. He adds: 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Labor is not in favor of the organization proposed 
by the western ‘‘disrupters,” and I shall be pleased to have you so inform any one that 
may be laboring under such an hallucination. You may quote me as saying so, using 
this letter if you see fit, and furthermore, as president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, and also as a trade unionist, that I have no sympathy whatsoever with the move- 
ment inaugurated by these visionaries, whose purpose is beyond question one calculated 
to injure the cause of labor. These are not only my sentiments, but give expression to 
the attitude of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor on this question. Whatever may 
be said by the western ‘“‘busters’’ to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Here is another sample. A few days ago there appeared in all the 
socialist political papers a resolution purporting to have been adopted by 
Local Union, No. 164, New York, of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union. The resolution contained the names of five 
persons as a committee; denounced the American Federation of Labor, its 
officers, the trade union movement in general, and contained a demand to 
have the international union withdraw from the American Federation of 
Labor and join the American Labor Union, because, as the resolution says: 
‘‘The American Labor Union recommends independent, socialistic labor 
politics.’’ Copy of that resolution was sent tothe local unions of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International Union. All were urged to 
promptly endorse the resolution and forward the same to the interna- 
tional headquarters, so that the entire scheme might be consummated. Now 
for the facts: 

When these resolutions were published the miscellaneous section of the 
New York Central Federated Union, in which the Bakers’ Local Union, 
No. 164, is represented, took this widely-published declaration under con- 
sideration and asked the bakers’ delegates why such a resolution was adopted 
and sent out by their local union. The delegates declared that the union 
never adopted any such resolution, and later, under date of April 9, signed 
by Victor Steiner, secretary, with seal attached, a letter was sent to the 
New York Central Federated Union, certifying that a committee had been 
elected by the union to draft a resolution requesting the international offi- 
cers to assist the local in its difficulty and in its effort to better the condition 
of the members, but the resolution published was never passed by the union 
and ‘‘is untrue and false.’’ Then adds: 

We have condemned the said resolution and the committee 
and also voted it down, as it has gone outside of our jurisdic- 
tion, It was done by one of the committee, and the rest of 


the committee’s names were forged. 
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Here’s another: Katayama, the Japanese socialist, visited the 
United States for a few weeks, had a number of ‘‘seances’’ with 
socialists, and then gave forth his criticism which consisted of fulmi- 
nations and denunciations of the American trade unions and trade 
unionists. Just imagine the rot contained in his assertion that the coal 
miners’ unions in the east are not as progressive as the miners’ unions of 
the west, when, as a matter of fact, the miners of the east, that is, of IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and other sections, have increased their 
wages, shortened the hours of their daily labor, and improved their material, 
moral, and social conditions in a shorter period of time than any other 
workmen have ever done in the entire history of the world. Of course if 
vapid declarations are better than substantial improvement and are in- 
terpreted by socialists to be progressive, then this presumptuous Jap may 
be right. Then again out of his leprous mouth he dares accuse Mr. John 
Mitchell and Samuel Gompers of coming to ‘‘a secret understanding with 
the capitalists, ignoring the interest which they are entrusted to represent.’’ 

The very perverseness, ignorance, and maliciousness of this mongrel’s 
utterances is proven by his other statement, in which he admits that the 
workmen are interested in trade unionism and not in socialism, for he says, 
‘‘let anyone speak ill of the platform of the trade union and he will be sure 
to lose the sympathy of by far the greatest number of the workmen.’’ Why 
should anyone lose the sympathy of the workmen of America if he speak 
ill of the trade unions unless the trade unions have impressed themselves 
upon the hearts and minds of the workmen, who appreciate the splendid 
services these organizations have rendered in fighting, and fighting, and still 
fighting and achieving for the workers the improvements and conditions 
that can be obtained by or for them in no other way. 

Perhaps this Japanese socialist may be perturbed by the fact that the 
American workmen, organized and unorganized, have discovered that the 
Japanese in the United States are as baneful to the interests of American 
labor and American civilization as are the Chinese, and that workmen in the 
trade unions and even unorganized have declared and about made up their 
minds that the Japanese as well as the Chinese must be excluded from 
coming into the United States. 

We presume that there may be some Chinese socialist who will join 
this Japin his denunciation of the American trade unions and trade 
unionists. The mere fact that Katayama is a political socialist may be taken 
as the cause of his unfounded and malicious attack upon the American 
trade union movement. 

These three instances but go to show the malevolent misrepresentation 
and falsification indulged in the hope of dividing, weakening, and de- 
stroying the trade union movement. It is indulged in, no doubt, upon the 
basis that a lie repeated often enough may after all fool the people. But we 
shall see. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our old friend, Herman Justi, has recently written an article upon the 
labor question, some parts of which are good, others indifferent, and still 
others positively bad. Take, for instance, this as showing the latter. He says: 

I have, in pursuing my duties in adjusting labor disputes, been brought in contact 
with labor leaders here and there whose insolence and arrogance, whose absurd claims 
of being labor’s unselfish and only friend, made me wish the whole world of organized 
laborers and their leaders at the bottom of the sea. 

Just imagine a man with the experience and judgment of Mr. Justi to 
give expression to such rot. Does Mr. Justi belong to any church, fraternal 
or social organization? If he does, has he not met some of the leaders, in- 
solent, arrogant, and whose claims are absurd? Did he wish all of them and 
all his associates to the bottom of the sea ? 

Looking over the experience of many years and paraphrasing Mr. 
Justi’s language, if we were less kindly disposed to our fellow men we 
might truly say: 

We have in pursuing our duties in adjusting labor disputes been brought in contact 
with employers, their agents, and their leaders, whose insolence and arrogance, whose 
absurd claim of being labor's unselfish and only friend, made us wish the whole world 
of employers, and their agents and leaders, at the bottom of the sea. 

Bah! Mr. Justi. You ought to know better than to talk that way. All 
the absurd and unjustified claims to altruism are not confined to the labor- 
ers or the labor leaders, and well vou know it. 





President Gompers has issued a call to all pavers and rammermen’s 
unions to meet at the University Settlement Building, 184 Eldridge street, 
New York City, May 29, there to form an international union. Reasonable 
rates for delegates have been secured at the Clarendon Hotel. Representa™ 
tion will be one delegate for each union with a membership of two hundred 
or less; two delegates for a membership of two hundred to five hundred ; 
three delegates for unions having a larger membership. Every assistance 
should be rendered to have all unions of pavers and rammermen repre- 
sented by a full quota of delegates. 


During the months of March and April, President Gompers visited the 
following cities and either held conferences or delivered addresses: March 7, 
New York, N. Y.; March 12, Baltimore, Md.; March 18, Alexandria, Va.; 
March 26, New York, N. Y.; March 30, Springfield, Ohio; Apri! 9, New- 
port News, Va.; April 11, New York, N. Y.; April 18, New York, N. Y.; 
April 19, Lawrence, Mass.; April 21, Ithaca, N. Y.; April 25, New York, 
N. Y.; April 26, Boston, Mass.; April 27, Cambridge, Mass. 
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CONVENTIONS, 1905. 





May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May —, New Brunswick, N. J., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 1, Philadelphia, Pa., Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

May 2, Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers. 

May 8, Holyoke, Mass., International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers. 

May 8, Kansas City, Mo., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

May 8, Buffalo, N. Y., Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

May 9, Wheeling, W. Va., Tin Plate Workers’ 
International Protective Association of America. 

May 15, Detroit, Mich., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

June 5, York, Pa., Chainmakers’ National Union 
of United States of America. 

June 5, New York, N. Y., International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. 

June 12, Boston, Mass., Ceramic, Mosaic, and 
Encaustic Tile Layers and Helpers’ National 
Union. 

June 12, New York, N. Y., International Broth- 
erhood of Tip Printers. 

June —, New York, N. Y., Amalgamated Glass 
Workers’ International Association of America. 

June 19, Quincy, Ill., International Union of 
Flour and Cereal Mill Employes. 

June 19, San Francisco, Cal., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

June 21, Boston, Mass., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers. 

July 9, Pittsburg, Pa., Theatrical Stage Employes’ 
International Alliance. 

July 10, Terre Haute, Ind., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 10, Buffalo, N. Y., National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

July 10, Newark, N. J., International Jewelry 
Workers. 

July 10, Detroit, Mich., International Association 
of Longshoremen. 

July 11, Galveston, Tex., Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association. 

July 15, Belleville, N. J., American Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association. 

August—, New York, United Gold Beaters. 


August 1, Chicago, Ill., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 7, Boston, Mass., National Association 
Heat, Frost, General Insulators, and Asbestos 
Workers of America. 

August 7, Philadelphia, 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

August 8, Chicago, Ill., Shirt, Waist, and Laun- 
dry Workers’ International Union. 

August 8, Chicago, IIl., Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union. 

August 13, Toronto, International Typographical 
Union. 

August 14, Sandyhill, N. Y., National Associa- 
tion of Machine Printers’ Color Mixers. 

September 7, Springfield, Mass., Table Knife 
Grinders’ National Union. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 

September 11, Easthampton, Mass., Elastic Gor- 
ing Weavers’ Amalgamated Association. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., International Union 
of Elevator Constructors. 

September 11, Toronto, Canada, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 18, Springfield, 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September 18, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers. 

October 2, Kansas City, Mo.. Wood, Wire, and 
Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

October 2, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America. 

October 2, Chicago, IIl., International Union of 
Shipwrights, Joiners, and Calkers of America. 

October 2, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 2, Buffalo, N. Y., International Photo- 
Engravers. 

October 17, New York, N. 
Workers of America. 

October 26, New York, N. Y., International Com- 
pressed Air Workers’ Union. 

November 6, Pen Argyl, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

December 4, Denver, Colo., National Alliance of 
Bill Posters and Billers of America. 

December 4, Cleveland, Ohio, International Sea- 
men’s Union. 


Pa., International 


Ill., American 


Y., United Textile 
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TALKS ON LABOR. 


ADDRESSES AT SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, BEFORE THE WOMAN’S TRADE 
UNION LEAGUE, NEW YORK, AND AT NORFOLK AND 
RICHMOND, VA., BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


that because the trades unions are the fore- 

most in the struggle for human existence 

that they are the greatest sufferers from 
existing conditions. On the contrary, they are 
the least to suffer. In our time the discontent 
of the masses with the wrong which exists is 
crystallized in the unions and we are not pessimists 
who look upon the dark side of things. 

The trade unionist by his association with his 
fellow workmen is in himself the best declaration 
of his hope for success and justice to all mankind. 
We all agree, no matter how much we may differ 
in other respects, that there must come an improve- 
ment in the condition of the working element. 
Men may differ as to the method in which this 
change will be brought about, but it will come. 
Some believe in one year, some in 10 years, some 
in 100 years, and still others in the dim, dim future. 

The struggle of the human family, as seen from 
time immemorial for a better day, and the trade 
unions realize that the change can only be brought 
about by more enlightenment. This discontent and 
injustice we speak of is not confined to the United 
States, but it is world wide, and in different coun- 
tries it manifests itself in different ways. 


Y: should not for one moment believe 


In Russia it takes on the form of riot, bloodshed, 
and the sacrificing of human life, while here edu- 
cation and organization is expected to solve the 
problem. If we were in Russia, more than likel 
we would be involved in revolution to obtain relief, 
but in this country it is different, and after all it 
rests with the choice of the people who are seek- 
ing the relief, and the best manner of obtaining it. 


If the opposition had their way they would 
crush out every trade organization in America, but 
I believe that all the power on earth could not up- 
root the unalterable idea of trade unionism. 

Let us assume for a moment that our opponents 
could destroy the trade unions. Would it drive out 
of the mind the memory of suffering borne or make 
us less conscious of the rights to which we are en- 
titled? I ask on the other hand, that if there were 
no organization to check the avarice of the trusts 
and large combinations, where do you think the 
laboring man would be? 

Every laboring man would feel, if he were not 
allied with an organization, that to stamp out such 
conditions he himself was partly responsible, and 
would take upon himself the task of seeking re- 
dress, and then—anarchy. Then indeed would the 
possession of wealth be a curse and the life of the 
possessor not worth living. 


You hear our magnates crying cheap labor, 
cheap labor. What is cheap labor? It is nothing 
more than cheap men. Higher wages and shorter 
daily working hours mean a country’s material 
and moral progress, and it is not cheap men and 
cheap labor which brings this about. 


An eight hour work day which will afford the 
laborers a better opportunity for better homes will 
naturally enlarge the consuming power of that 
family. This gives to the market an impetus it can 
not conceive in any other way. No country has 
become a model for power or good morals based 
8 the impoverishment of its people, and this is 
also true of the employer. 


It is my positive belief that the American work- 
man will never consent to a curtailment of his 
wages or the lengthening of his hours of labor. 
If the people are at a disadvantage in the markets 
because of higher wages, and the Germans are 
making more rapid strides, then it is reasonable to 
believe that if we dropped to the German scale 
that the Germans would in turn drop still lower, 
thus leaving the German and American workman 
in the same relative positions. 

The charge is made that the pernicious activity 
of the trade unions in England is the cause for the 
loss of station which England has taken in the 
commercial world. This is false. England was at 
one time the leading commercial nation of the 
world, while the United States was simply lying 
low, and Great Britain has only suffered from com- 
parison, as she could not compete with the United 
States in the strides which it has made in the last 
fifty years, although England has continued to 
grow. The United States has in the last few de- 
cades outstripped Great Britain, but I assert that 
Great Britain has been keeping pace with herself. 
Our opponents say that cheap labor and short 
hours for the working class means the progress of 
a country. If this be true China sould stand in a 
class by herself today. 


The rich are free wherever they go. Whether 
they be in China or the United States they are 
free. For aught they care the United States could 
bewiped from the face of the earth so long as their 
wealth increased. Their greatest ambition is to 
bow before a crowned head of Europe and buy 
dukes and ducks for their daughters. What care 
they for the inalienable rights of man. They know 
neither man nor God in their warfare for the 
almighty dollar.—Sun, Springfield, Ohio. 
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WOMAN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 

The first national conference on American soil 
to consider the problem of women in industry was 
held in Berkeley Lyceum, New York City, March 
26. The executive board of the Woman's Trade 
Union League called the meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by Samuel Gompers, president of the A. 
F. of L. Every seat was filled and chairs had to be 
brought in to accommodate the crowd, which was 
composed of men and women well known in social 
and philanthropic work. 

President Gompers, who spoke on ‘‘ The Need 
and Value of Organization for Women Workers,”’ 
said in part: 

No appeal ever made to thinking people should 
receive more ready, hearty, and generous response 
than this appeal to public opinion for the organiza- 
tion of women workers. It is not a charity. It is 
an institution for placing girls and women in the 
position to help themselves. What working men 
and women want is less charity and more rights. 
What they want is higher wages, the establish- 
ment of the normal work day of eight hours, and 
better sanitary conditions in the factories and in 
their homes. 

I pray you don’t let this organization of working 
women become a mere fad that will have a vogue 
for a day or a year and then pass out of the lives 
of women wage earners. You can do no greater 
injury to the working woman than to inspire hopes 
of organization and then, the fad worn out, leave 
them to the tender mercies of their employers. It 
is a work of love and of sacrifice, but the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the transition that will come in the 
condition of working women should be its own re- 
ward. Don’t divert the work of your movement 
into any particular ism. You will have enough to 
do to stick to the middle of your road.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


AT NORFOLK AND RICHMOND. 

The time has gone by when workingmen as- 
sert their rights and independence. Their independ- 
ence has entirely disappeared with the modern 
wealth of production, when machines make ma- 
chines and the great water and steam and elec- 


trical powers drive the wheels of industry beyond a 
fairy dream. Organization of the workingmen is 
the only solution, the keynote of the great problem. 

In joining a union there is the same surrender of 
rights that man surrenders when he becomes a 
member of a civilized community, in order that 
the real essential rights may be better protected. 

Organized labor is not only essential to our 
progress in every direction, but it actually prevents 
decadence and destruction. We find such organi- 
zations on every hand, among ministers of the 
gospel, lawyers, doctors, and capitalists. Can we 
be blamed for acting in a common spirit of mutual 
welfare? Can not we say to our craft : ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not steal thy neighbor’s job?”’ 

Trade unionism aims not to tear down anything 
of advantage or use to the human family. The labor 
movement is not destructive ; its force is to lift up, 
to go down in the deep abyss of despair, to go 
among the demoralized toilers and help them to a 
realizing sense of their rights and duties, make 
them engage shoulder to shoulder in the struggle 
for man’s disenthrallment. 

Organized labor men do not pretend to under- 
take to determine absolutely the amount of wages 


they shall receive and the hours they shall work, but 
they feel that they must at least have a voice in 
the matter. They want to have something to say 
as to how much they shall sell their labor for. 

We are contrasted to trusts to this extent: The 
trusts squeeze out the many for the benefit of the 
few—you could not get in a trust with an ax; 
while the labor movement opens wide its doors in 
the interest of the thousands of human workers. 

I will say that in the proud state of Virginia 
something has been accomplished toward doing 
away with child labor. You have a 12 hour law. 
In other words, children shall not be employed 
in this state more than 12 hours in a single 
day. I say that if organized labor dues no more 
than dispense with the ‘slaughter of the inno- 
cents,’’ it will not have existed in vain. 

Now I want to direct your attention to a very 
grave condition of affairs. Down through the tex- 
tile sections of the south your white children are 
slaving from morning to night in the cotton mills, 
and what are the colored children doing? I will 
tell you : They are going to school, Just take that 
home with you and think about it. Can you pic- 
ture to your mind the result in future years ?—Nor. 
folk, Va., Pilot. 


If the audience at the Richmond Academy of 
Music assembled to hear Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the A. F. L., wascomposed of union work- 
ing people, Mr. Gompers had every reason to be 
proud of his following. 

He spoke about an hour and a half and kept his 
audience, from the governor and lieutenant-gover- 
nor and prominent clergymen and citizens who 
occupied the stage to the youngest men in the 
house, deeply interested. 

He began by alluding to the presence of the 
governor and lieutenant-governor, the clergymen 
and other prominent men, as an evidence of the 
progress organized labor has made in the favor 
and respect of the people. The audience responded 
to this with a prompt burst of very hearty ap- 
plause. He contrasted the conditions of the present, 
when the greatest men in the land are not 
ashamed to manifest deep interest in organized 
labor, when the social problems are discussed in 
every respectable magazine and newspaper, when 
the young men at college, instead of giving their 
attention to abstract questions of politics and the 
merits of the civil war, base their debates on the 
relations of capital and labor. 

Organization, he contended, was a universal 
principle. It was the principal of all governments. 
Men in all the professions and in commercial life 
found organization necessary for their own protec- 
tion. He drew a humorous picture of a court room 
and an unknown citizen rising toaddress the 
judge and being called on to produce his union 
card. The lawyers called it a diploma, probably 
because they thought it sounded better. Doctors 
formed organizations, one of the fundamental 
principles of which was that no doctor should 
take another’s That was the principle of the 
labor union. If the doctors and lawyers chose to 
call their code one of ethics, he contended that 
the working le, the wage earners, had the 
right to adopt their own code of ethics to regulate 
their conduct among themselves and toward each 
other and in the practice of their trades. 
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The demand for ‘‘more’’ was universal. He 
traced this on up from the man who gets a dollar 
a day and wants 10 cents ‘‘more”’ to the man who 
has three hundred millions and wants the earth. 
All of us striving for ‘‘more,’’ the question was how 
to secure it. The plan of individual dealing as be- 
tween the employer and the employed has become 
impossible, he contended. He sketched rapidly 
the history of the employment of men by other 
men from the earliest days, when the employed 
was the prisoner captured in war. Even then the 
laborer held and owned his own tools, but in the 
present day the great masses of workingmen do 
not even own their own tools. They work with 
machines or on special lines. No one man in such 
an aggregation of labor has any force or power. 
The individual in these conditions, said Mr. Gom- 
pers, is a mere atom and neither his grievances 
nor his requirements can command attention un- 
less he is supported by his fellows and associates. 
In every mercantile transaction, he said, the 
seller fixes the price. Certainly the workingman 
should have at least a voice in fixing the price of 
the one thing he has to sell—his labor and his 
capacity to produce. Labor differs from other com- 
modities in that it isin and of the man himself, 
his very life. ~ 

With the right of organization came also the 
right to be represented. The labor organizations 
claim that as individuals are powerless and as or- 
ganizations can not be heard in mass, they have 
the right to choose for themselves their men who 
are most plausible, most diplomatic, most accus- 
tomed to affairs and best able to present their 
cases properly, to speak for them and to make 
bargains and arrange terms in their behalf. 


He deprecated strikes. The strike, he said, was 
the last resort, but the wage worker found his best 
protection in the general knowledge that he could 
and would strike if occasion demanded. He drew 
a funny word picture of a boy on the street who 
would unhesitatingly kick a sleeping cur, but who, 
encountering a bulldog, would give him a wide 
berth. The bulldog, he said, might not want to 
bite anybody, but the fact that he could and 
would bite saved him from being kicked. Organ- 
ized labor, he declared vigorously, is not a destruc- 
tive force. It is a constructive force. It proposed 
to construct better results for the employer and at 
the same time better homes and higher and 
happier lives for the people. 


Speaking of the risks taken in investing capital 
to employ labor, he argued that the worker on 
his side also took risks, staking all the capital he 
had—his life and limbs. In this connection he 
called attention to the frequent loss of life in 
mines and to the personal disasters to which the 
laboring classes are exposed by the circumstances 
of their employment. He said it was a dreadful 
fact that whereas a few years ago in the Pennsyl- 
vania mines the loss of life was one to every 
260,000 tons mined. Last year each 150,000 tons of 
coal taken out represented a life lost. He denied 
that the tendency of the labor unions is to limit 
production, even with the eight hour day. That 
assertion, he said, is contradicted by the statistics 
showing that the United States, under the impetus 
and by the labor of the American working man, 
has outstripped all its competitors and become the 
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greatest exporting country of the world. The su- 
perior activity, quickness, and capacity of the 
American can be relied on, he contended, not 
only to prevent any limitations of product, but to 
provide its indefinite expansion. 


Towards the close of his speech he referred es- 
pecially to the employment of convict labor. He 
said that problem had been dealt with in New 
York by having the convicts manufacture goods 
and supplies for the state’s institutions, the product 
in no circumstances to go into the market. This 
was satisfactory to the A. F. of L., as was also the 
Pennsylvania plan, by which each convict was re- 
quired to make an entire article, whether it be a 
shoe or something else. This made the product 
very small and expensive and turned the man out 
ae life with a thorough knowledge of some one 
trade. 


He took up and discussed in order some of the 
objections offered against the labor unions. 

It was complained that the organizations de- 
stroyed individual liberty. The organizations gave 
the individual power, and liberty without power 
was a mere thing of the imagination, without sub- 
stance or ability to maintain itself. He was opposed 
to the open shop because the open shop meant 
that the doors would be open for union men to be 
thrust out. He wanted the closed shop, but the 
ranks of the union wide open for every wage 
earner to enter. He denied also the assertion that 
the tendency of the union is to reduce all men to 
a common level and to disregard the differences in 
capacity and industry. All the union does in that 
matter, he declared, is to establish a life line—a 
minimum wage, as near fair as possible, enough to 
give some kind of proper share of the results of 
the work done, a chance for men to live like decent 
American citizens and send their children to 
school. The employer was left free to discriminate, 
if he chose, to reward superior merit as he saw fit. 
The union only contended that he must not pay 
below a certain rate. 

He was told, he said, that people did not object 
to the principle of organization, but that they ob- 
jected to the material enlisted in those organiza- 
tions. His answer was, ‘‘ Give us better material.”’ 
The employers raked and scraped the earth to 
bring in men to work for them and then com- 

lained against the character of the material. The 
abor organizations did not supply the material. 
They took hold of what was given them and tried 
to make the best of it, to improve and uplift and 
Americanize it.—Richmond Leader. 


SECOND PART OF ROCHESTER DEBATE. 


There has another charge been made, and that 
is in regard to apprentices—we would limit ap- 
rentices and by that means have a monopoly of 
abor—if you say they can not be learned a trade. 
My answer is, that there is very little of a trade 
now to be learned in modern industry. The fact 
of the matter is that the — of the limitation 
of apprentices is used as a subterfuge to hide the 
real purpose of some employers. 
We hear a good deal of sympathy today for the 
boy. Yet these same sympathizers would employ 
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more boys, and still more boys and children, in 
order that they might get your job, and men could 
walk the streets. You can not buy happiness and 
virtue with money, that is true; but there are 
millions who have been unable to save their virtue 
when they have no money. 

Give the laboring people less than that to which 
they are entitled, then they must contest for more 
of the material things, so they can grow. In the 
papers of our day we read in our great cities of 
thousands and thousands of children going to 
school too hungry to learn their lessons. There 
may be men or women who deprive their children 
for their own benefit, but they are not many, and 
when a father and mother permit their children 
to go to school hungry, then you may know that 
they are still more hungry. 

We do not want fight, yet must of necessity 
fight sometimes. When did man get justice or 
improvement in any other way? We deplore 
contest unnecessarily, but I have not yet heard 
any pretty good, stout-hearted American deplore 
because George Washington and his patriots 
fought, and every Fourth of July we sound their 
praises, and shout hurrahs and huzzas in honor of 
them. 

There was no other way of freeing 4,000,000 
slaves. We fought. 

We were on a sympathetic strike. We went ona 
sympathetic strike in order to free Cuba from Spain. 
The men who fight best are those who avoid it 
whenever they can. Those who are manly enough, 
and have red blood in their veins, will fight for 
their rights. I trust that the time will never come 
when the American people will lack that spirit, 
that intelligence, that manhood, that womanhood, 
that honor and dignity and love for right and 
justice, under the circumstances, to fight for them. 

Peace will come, I presume; of course it will ; 
but the better we are prepared, the better we are 
organized, the better we shall understand each 
other, the better we shall know our rights, the 
better we shall know how to respect the rights of 
others, the better will we value the responsibility 
of doing right and acting humanely. 

There are two matters that I want to bring to 
your attention. 

One is, the decision recently rendered by the 
court of appeals of the state of New York adjudi- 
cating unconstitutional the eight hour law which 
we secured a few years ago. I have not time to 
enter intoa discussion of that decision, nor do I 
want to say anything in adverse criticism. It is 
sufficient to say that the court has seen fit to de- 
clare it unconstitutional, and I will only make a 
further suggestion on the subject, this: That the 
chief justice of the court of appeals in the state 
of New York in rendering the opinion expressed 
his opinion that the decision, and the opinion 
upon which the decision was based, is far-fetched; 
that it was a reasoning that would not apply to 
other instances in which the same principles were 
involved, but which were of a commercial 
character. This is substantially the meaning of 
the chief justice of the court of appeals of the 
state of New York when that decision annulling 
the eight hour law was rendered. 
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Yet, my brothers, sisters, and friends, I think 
that regardless of any decision or opinion, that the 
time has come for a common sense division of the 
day ; of an eight hour working day. I think that 
time has come. 

Not limiting the output during eight hours; 
working, if you please, in three shifts of eight 
hours each, but that no man of woman should 
work more than eight hours a day ; and particu- 
larly on government work, or work for the gov- 
ernment, and in such dangerous occupations in 
which there is a great injury to the health. How- 
ever, the court has so decided, and you may say of 
the court what you please, but that is the decision. 

There is no reason why a constitutional amend- 
ment can not be passed, certified by the people, if 
it is the desire of the people of the state of New 
York, to have an eight hour law day for work. I 
made this suggestion some few weeks ago to our 
fellow trade unionists and friends of Syracuse, 
Buffalo, and New York city and other places. It 
has been taken up and I think it can be taken up 
here in Rochester. I leave the matter in your 
hands. 

The other subject I wish to bring to your at- 
tention is that within the past few weeks one of the 
representatives of your city in the legislature of 
the state of New York—Senator Lewis—introduced 
a bill to which the attention of many has already 
been called. 

It says in so many words that an employer may 
be convicted by the court in the event of his fail- 
ing or refusing to abide by a decision of the court, 
and, on the other hand, it empowers the court to 
force any number of workmen to work at any given 
establishment, and if they refuse to do so, the 
court may send them to prison for from one to 
three years. The title of this bill is an arbitration 
bill. The fact of the matter is, it is a bill that 
might well be designated in its title to confiscate 
property of dissatisfied employers, and to send to 
prison any workman dissatisfied with his employ- 
ment after the court says he ought to be satisfied. 

I would not attribute to the author of the bill 
any motive or proposition other than honorable. 
There have been other honorable men who have 
made such attempts heretofore, but I do say this 
to you, as citizens of the city of Rochester, that it 
is your bounden duty to see to it that Mr. Lewis is 
made acquainted with the fact that the bill is an- 
tagonistic to the interests of labor, of the working- 
man, and the people; that it is against public 
policy and the principles of American citizenship 
and American independence, and that you will re- 
quire him to withdraw that bill. 

Let me say that I have taken such action as may 
give me an opportunity as a citizen of the state of 
New York, as an American citizen, as well as the 
president of the A. F of L., to seek an opportunity 
to appear before the committee on judiciary in 
the senate and to give my reasons why that bill 
ought not to be passed, and I am sure that or- 
ganized labor and the public spirit of the people of 
the city of Rochester will insist upon the aban- 
donment of that bill, or the author will be known 
under his true colors as the opponent of the best 
interests of the people of the state of New York.— 
Rochester Labor Journal. 
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CaP MAKERS’ VICTORY. 





SUCCESSFUL SETTLEMENT AFTER STRIKE OF THIRTEEN WEEKS 
AGAINST THE “OPEN SHOP.” 





By GEN. SEC. MAX ZUCKERMAN, 


and Cap Makers of North America, lasting 

for 13 weeks, came to a successful settle- 

ment on the 20th day of March, and by 
strange coincidence on the date of the fourth an- 
niversary of the founding of this international 
organization. 

While speaking of the details of that character- 
istic struggle, characteristic on account of its issue, 
the ‘“‘open shop,” it is worth while to call attention 
to the condition of the trade previous to the time 
the present organization came into being, a time 
when American capitalists did not use the hypo- 
critical ‘‘open shop’’ for the sake of still further 
exploiting laborers, or the time when the liberty- 
loving exploiters did not champion into heroism 
the ‘‘scab’’ through their university mouthpieces. 
I want to speak of the time when the ‘‘open shop”’ 
terminology did not exist in the capitalist vocabu- 
lary and the manufacturers used no screens to do 
what they want to do now under the cover of that 
misleading phrase; a time when ‘‘open shop’’ con- 
ditions existed without phraseology; conditions 
that brought about the present stoical stand of our 
members for union principles and the union shop. 

The cap makers’ union of former times, existing 
only in New York, the then seat of the cap trade, 
when gaining in strength to be able to demand of 
the boss a living wage, encountered an association 
of bosses, organized for the purpose of breaking 
up the union, as were the cases in 1889 and 1895. 
After these memorable general lockouts, lasting 16 
and 21 weeks respectively, the bosses were success- 
ful in their dastardly designs. The cap makers dur- 
ing these strikes gained the reputation of being 
the best fighters among the Hebrew trades, and 
although losing the strikes they always succeeded 
in putting half of the bosses’ association out of 
business. The remaining manufacturers never 
waited too long to regain their losses, and by cut- 
ting the wages from 25 to 50 per cent increased 
the misery of the workingman. There was no 
living wage in working from seven in the morning 
till eight or nine in the evening in the shop, and 
in addition taking work home to be continued for 
another few hours with the help of the members 
of the family. Such were the conditions existing 
from 1895 up to 1901, when the New York union 
was reorganized, amalgamating the seven differ- 
ent branches of the trade, ond forming an inter- 
national organization, which gradually grew to 
43 locals, embracing almost the entire cap trade of 
the United States and Canada. 

The question whether this organization would 
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stand the test of a general strike in its principal 
stronghold, New York, was the hidden worry of 
its leading members. Up to the present strike the 
record was against us not only in our organiza- 
tion, but in all the Hebrew trades. The present 
strike was a record breaker and especially con- 
spicuous on account of its principle, as against the 
‘‘open shop,” which the manufacturers con- 
sidered unbeaten and unbeatable. 

The coming storm was felt from the time of the 
garment workers’ strike, which encouraged our 
manufacturers to follow the example. The manu- 
facturers knew that the past year was not a too 
prosperous one for organized labor, and figured to 
break up our union with the help of the big per- 
centage of the idle members in our trade, over- 
flooded with capmaker immigrants, as a result of 
the Russo-Jap war. 

The Cap Manufacturers’ Association was started 
at the beginning of last October. The organizers 
of the association never disclosed to the newly ini- 
tiated members its real purpose, but told them 
that it was being formed for the sake of being able 
to make a combined stand against an expected de- 
mand of the union for free cotton and machine. 
(The cap makers use their own cotton and 
machine. ) 

The convention of the Parryites at the end of 
November in New York City, and the subsequent 
meeting of a committee of the Citizens’ Industrial 
Association with the cap manufacturers in Hotel 
Astor, settled the fate of the issue to be the ‘‘ open 
shop.” 

On the 30th of November we started our prepa- 
rations to meet the combination of bosses, and ac- 
cordingly selected a strike committee of nine 
under the leadership of organizer Brother Hinder, 
whose skillful veer Aw Bn throughout the strike 
contributed much to its successful termination. 

Among the different plans devised, it is notable 
to mention an appeal to the members for loans to 
the strike fund PP sto or more each, which enabled 
us to start the fight with a treasury of $20,000. 

Aware that the association decided to attack the 
union soon, we took the initiative in the fight and 
on the 13th of December ordered a strike at the 
shop of one of the association members, who 
wanted to break up his union shop by removing it 
to the country. That move took the manufacturers 
by surprise. To win time they demanded of us to 
send the men of the striking shop back to work. 
We consented, provided the manufacturers were 
willing to submit to arbitration all the grievances 
they had against the union. Our proposition was 
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not and, as it seems, could not be answered by 
them, as it would have switched them off their 
“open. shop”’ slogan. Compelled to assist their as- 
sociate they, instead of preparing for the fight 
which was to have started in March, hung out the 
“open shop’’ signs on Thursday, December 22, 
1904. The signs read as follows: ‘‘Onand afterthe 
26th day of December, 1904, this will be an ‘open 
shop.’ Employes will be employed and retained 
individually on their merits without discrimination 
against union or non-union people. No change in 
working hours or prices for work is contemplated.” 

When the union office was notified of the putting 
up of the signs a call for a mass meeting for the 
entire trade was decided by the strike committee, 
which, expecting the climax on that day, was in 
session since the morning. At the meeting the 
members enthusiastically pledged themselves ‘‘to 
stay out until the ‘open shop’ signs are taken 
down.’’ The salaried union officers at that meeting 
declared they would not accept salaries during the 
time of the strike and placed themselves on the 
same footing of the strikers and received the same 
benefits as the rank and file. 

The strikers were divided into nine divisions and 
assigned to their previously arranged meeting 
quarters, where they met twice a day under the 
charge of a strike committee member, who in turn 
had to report daily the conditions and happenings 
in his division. Any report that came into the 
office was handed to the head of the division it 
concerned, who gave it over to the different sub- 
committees for investigation bringing in the report 
to the strike committee. A departure from old 
traditions was made in that strike—an attempt to 
keep the rank and file informed of the doings of 
the strike committee, to whose meetings every 
active member or executive officer was admitted, 

rmitted to participate in the debates and vote. 

hat move of the strike committee worked won- 
ders. It increased the activity and maintained the 
confidence of the members. Every manufacturer, 
manager, foreman, or scab agent was followed day 
and night, and most of their attempts to buy people 
were frustrated by committees of the union, who, 
on the alert, always extended a nice ‘‘How do you 
do?’’ tothe ‘‘non-union buyers ’’ at the rendezvous. 
On Sundays or holidays the houses of the manu- 
facturers in the aristocratic quarters were watched 
by a couple of strikers of both sexes without arous- 
ing any suspicion as to their mission, on account 
of its having the character of a love affair. The 
manufacturers and their agencies were sur- 
rounded by a net of eyes which kept a close 
watch on all their moves and doings and 
frustrating their plans where they the least ex- 
pected it. The entire strike was conducted on a 
tee, scientific system; the strikers had great 
aith and confidence in the officers, obeying will- 
ingly and enthusiastically directions without ask- 
ing any questions. The system of picketing was 
based on the same style, every striker, regardless 
of sex, doing his or her share of picket duty dili- 
gently at the designated hour or hours. In the 
cold winter days the pickets were changed every 
hour, warmer days every two hours. At the begin- 
ning of the strike the manufacturers used different 
tactics to frighten away the pickets; such as 
wholesale arrests, making grave charges against 
them in the police station, to take away the possi- 
bility of the police officers accepting bail and to 
keep our people locked up over night. Without 
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any provocation on the part of the strikers the 
policemen’s clubs and the clubs of the specially 
sworn-in officers, hired by the bosses, were freely 
used. All these tactics were of no avail, as the mo- 
ment the os were arrested others took their 
places, and when released they came back to finish 
up their time. When a manufacturer succeeded in 
buying a non-union employe, committees were 
sent to his wife trying to persuade and convince 
her to keep her husband away from work. When 
unsuccessful, committees went to the relatives, 
friends, and even benefit societies of which he wasa 
member. To overcome this a new plan was devised 
by the manufacturers, namely, to take up the man 
to the shop at midnight and board and lodge him 
there until the end of thestrike. The vigilance of 
our pickets could not be foiled by that move and 
night pickets were appointed. In addition to the 
outside pickets we had one man inside the fac- 
tories who gave full and detailed reports of the 
inside doings, and in that way the strike com- 
mittee was always aware of the doings of the bosses 
and of the conditions in the factories. Among 
the different devices of the manufacturers was 
the one to open factoriesin the country outside of 
New York. Before the new factory was opened for 
operation we secured an office opposite, with a 
sign reading: ‘‘ Branch Office of the U. C. H. 
C. M. of N. A.,’? and wereready to meet the 
newcomers. Two steady men were selected to 
take charge of these offices, besides the daily pick- 
ets that were added to them from New York. In 
one case when the manufacturer came to his 
‘‘country factory’’ to take it from the contractor, 
he was dumbfounded when he found that the en- 
tire inside of the factory, which was constantly 
watched by his foreman, was placarded with our 
label advertising cards. The scheme to hire fig- 
ureheads for the factories, with the double purpose 
of frightening our strikers to believe that their 
places were being filled, and to overtax our treasury 
by providing for worthless men, was also unsuc- 
cessful, as from our inside pickets we knew ex- 
actly who were necessary to provide for and those 
whom we could afford to let remain as expensive 
scarecrows. 

The association having engaged the same law 
firm that conducted the strike against the garment 
workers, used, also, the same agencies that were 
instrumental in filling the clothing shops with 
labor from out of town. Copying the tactics of the 
clothing manufacturers proved a failure in the cap 
trade on account of our vigilance. I will mention 
only three of the costliest but unsuccessful at- 
tempts to import labor, which settled that plan of 
breaking our strike. In Philadelphia one of our 
union men helped the agent to engage 21 men, 
who were kept ina hotel at the expense of the 
agent until the time of departure for New York. 
With the railroad tickets in their hands they dis- 
appeared from the depot, leaving the agent alone 
to board the train for New York. From the entire 
batch of non-union men recruited in Boston the 
agents succeeded in bringing to New York only 
seven, who, in a few days, were persuaded to come 
out from the shops and added to our ranks. The 
best one wasplayed on the agents at the last re- 
cruiting station, Baltimore, which ended the farce. 
The moment the agent departed for Baltimore we 
wired to our local there, the members of which, in- 
dividually, went to the agents to be engaged for New 
York. The bosses’ agents were overjoyed by the big 
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haul they made in that city. They divided them into 
batches of seven to be secretly and slowly trans- 
ferred to New York. The first batch of seven were 
brought to New York and were taken to the shops 
to select their bosses. The selection made and the 
supposed non-unionists provided with money by the 
association, they asked to be excused for the first 
day under pretense of wanting to see New York. In- 
stead, they saw our officers and departed for Balti- 
more. It is not necessary to mention that the Bal- 
timorian balance, among whom were the officers 
of the union, was not brought over by the bosses 
any more for a pleasure trip, and the agencies were 
dispensed with. 

Although the manufacturers placed themselves 
before the business world with the ‘‘open shop”’ 
fight in a position where they could not go back 
without sacrificing their honor, they were com- 
pelled, in order to save their investments, to come 
down from their high horse and settle with the 
union. 

Taking into consideration the support the man- 
ufacturers had, our victory is more glorious than it 
appeared at the first moment of the settlement. In 
order to support the manufacturers in their ‘‘ open 
shop”’ fight, the jobbers and buyers refrained from 
buying goods from working manufacturers, bring- 
ing to a standstill the entire trade all over the 
country, giving the outside cap manufacturers a 
chance to fall in line and take up the battle for the 
“open shop.’’ Creditors ‘‘extended notes and 
debts until the end of the strike.’’ Customers 
whose spring orders were to be delivered in Janu- 
ary and February notified the manufacturers that 
they would wait as long as the strike was on. All 


this shows the problem and hardship our organi- 
zation had to meet and overcome. 

The spirit and bravery of our 1,800 strikers who 
existed on five or three dollars a week, producing 
only two per cent of traitors, overcame these 
hardships. Although supported by organized labor 


throughout the United States, our treasury was 
utterly exhausted at the end of the strike. By 
staying out a few weeks longer the ruined manu- 
facturers would have come to an unconditional sur- 
render, but the trade and season would have been 
lost for the current year and our victorious 
brothers and sisters would have to face starvation 
in the unconditionally surrendered forts. 

Seeing that we are able to secure at the present 
moment the removal of the ‘‘open shop”’ signs, 
the recognition of the union, the re-employment 
of our strikers, and maintain wages, the strike 
committee to save the trade, decided to settle, 
not caring for the other points, which are of a 
secondary consideration in a union shop. The 
fight being alone on the lines of the “open 
shop,’’ which the manufacturers considered un- 
compromisable in their official statement printed 
in their official trade paper of February 9, our 
victory was a complete one and the ‘open 
shop”? tide was turned in favor of organized 
labor. ; 

The manufacturers to save their face before 
the business world for their receding from the 
“open shop”’ stand, try to minimize that settlement 
in their press, such as Daily Trade Record, New 
York Zimes, etc., by calling it an ‘‘open shop” 
agreement under cover, and giving for publication 
an agreement different from the original. 

One can hardly cail the one-sided articles an 
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“agreement’’ to which the union did not care to 

add any clauses, such as arbitration, etc., in order 

to leave an open door. The true fact is that outside 

of the written agreement there is in existence a 

verbal one to which the manufacturers are bound 

to live up for the sake of keeping the established 
ace. 

As a matter of fact, the manufacturers were the 
first ones to break the agreement as regards a pro- 
vision that officers of the union shall not visit the 
shops. The employers gladly called the officers to 
the shop to arrange disputed points. 

All our strikers were employed in the very first 
few daysard the non-union men are being gradu- 
ally discharged. 

In short, the strike committee did not mind to 
give the manufacturers what they consider ‘‘satis- 
faction on paper’’ as long as the organization has 
the substance. 

A high tribute isto be paid to our Brother Mikol, 
ex-secretary of this organization, who, neglecting 
his own interests, devoted his time for us and with 
his usual ardor and activity helped to bring the 
strike to a success. 

In conclusion, I will say that the ‘open 
shop’’ as an issue will be dead before long. Or- 
ganizations should give full financial support to 
other organizations involved in such contests, con- 
sidering every ‘‘open shop”’ fight a fight of their 
own, directly involving their interests. 

The union label as an important factorshould be 

tronized by every worker, the agitation for 
it to be conducted on a large scale by each and 
every union man in the United States and through 
special organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor, which organization, together with its officers, 
did so much for us. 








An Up-to-date Don Quixote Charging the Windmill. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


REPORT ON NEW YORK ELEVATED AND SUBWAY STRIKE. 


NEw YORK CITy. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I desire to make a 
brief report regarding the recent strike of the men 
employed on the elevated railroad and the subway, 
known as the Interborough Rapid Transit system 
of the city of New York, in which two organiza- 
tions were involved, one known as the Manhattan 
Division, No. 332, affiliated with the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America, which international body is 
affiliated with the A. F. of L., and the other is the 
local divison, No. 105, of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, which is not affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. 

I desire to say that it is only too well known 
that for many years it was impossible to establish 
organization of the employes of the different rail- 
road systems in New York City and vicinity, but 
with the aid of the A. F. of L. and the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America, an organization was estab- 
lished upon a secret correspondence plan through 
the New York office, which embraced in the or- 
ganization conductors, guards, ticket agents, 
ticket choppers, platform men, switchmen, and 
such others employed in the transportation de- 
partment. They were installed as the Manhattan 
Division, No. 332, on March 4, 1903, and since 
then have improved their condition, both in mate- 
rially reducing their hours of labor as well as re- 
ceiving slight increases in pay. In addition to the 
above an agreement was signed by the company 
with said organization on behalf of its members, 
which carried with it recognition of the union, 
something that was unheard of in this city be- 
tween railroad corporations and labor unions. At 
the time of installing the organization, March, 
1903, the membership was nearly 2,000. Since the 
completion of the subway they have gradually in- 
creased their membership to 4,000. 

The members of Manhattan Division, No. 332, 
whose agreement expired on March 1, 1905, had 
under consideration for some time previous to that 
date the desire of presenting new demands for their 
members, and I may safely say that the prospects 
were that these new demands would have re- 
ceived favorable consideration, if it were not for 
the fact that said organization had entered into an 
alliance with Division No. 105 of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers (motormen), who had 
an existing agreement with the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company for three years, 

During the past few months the newspaper re- 
ports in many instances stated that the organiza- 
tions in question were arranging for strike. The 
result of these continued newspaper reports un- 
doubtedly irritated the public and also the manage- 
ment of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
the latter claiming that it could not understand 
why strike talk should be continued and these 
threats made repeatedly, first, because they had an 


agreement for three years with the division of loco- 
motive engineers (motormen) and had assurances 
from that body that there would be no strike, and, 
second, that the Manhattan Division, No. 332, 
which was to have presented its new agreement 
for its members to go into effect on March 1, 1905, 
would be given favorable consideration. Yet in 
Spite of these assurances and prospects for con- 
tinuous harmonious relations, strike reports again 
appeared in the daily press. 

On or about February 1, 1905, I returned to 
this city from a short trip through the state of 
Connecticut. I then took occasion to send letters 
to Messrs. Andrew B. Madden, secretary of Man- 
hatten Division, No. 332, and Edw. A. Pickett, 
treasurer of the division. I did not send a com- 
munication to Geo. E. Pepper, the president 
of the Manhattan division, because his name con- 
tinually appeared in these riewspaper “‘ strike ”’ re- 
ports, and it was my object in consulting with the 
secretary and the treasurer of the organization and 
through them have their executive board take such 
action that would protect the interests of their 
union and if possible to have this “strike talk” 
stopped. I inclose you copy of communication 
sent to both Andrew B. Madden and Edw. A. Pick- 
ett, dated February 2, five weeks prior to the 
strike. 

On or about February 3 or 4 Mr Andrew B. 
Madden, secretary of the Manhattan Division, No. 
332, called at this office in response to the letter he 
received from me. When he asked me what was 
wanted, I called his attention to the ‘‘strike’’ re- 
ports, and also explained they were injurious to 
his organization. I further told Brother Madden 
that the alliance his union had entered into with 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was of 
no benefit to his union, and that it did not even 
have the sanction of the national body of locomo- 
tive engineers, and in the event of any conflict 
taking place it would be to their detriment. 

During this conversation at my office with 
Brother Madden, Bro. Maurice Mikol, of the 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union, hap- 
pened to bein the office consulting with me re- 
garding the capmakers’ strike and heard the 
conversation. Mr. Mikol incloses a statement 
signed by him which may be made a part of this 
re 


rt. 
I am reliably informed that in spite of this 
timely advice little or no attention was paid 
to the same, and on Saturday, March 4, 1905, 


President Mahon received a telegram at his 
Detroit office from Andrew B. Madden, who is the 
secretary of the Manhattan division, advising 
President Mahon that the situation in this city 
was critical and that his presence might be neces- 
sary. This telegram was not authorized by the 
division, hence it was unofficial. President 
Mahon, realizing the importance of this affair, pro- 
ceeded to New York City, and arrived here on 
Monday, March 6, at noon. The unions decided to 
inaugurate the strike on Tuesday morning, March 
7, at4a.m., President Mahon being in the city 
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fully 16 hours prior to the time of the strike. 
President Mahon had an interview with several 
of the officers of the Manhattan division, and he 
was shown a copy of the demands or ultimatum 
that was to be presented to the company that 
afternoon, March 6, and a reply to the same was 
demanded no later than either 10 or 12 o’clock 
that night. President Mahon then and there ad- 
vised the representatives of the division not to 
present the ultimatum or demands in question ; 
first, because it contained an endorsement of the 
demand for another organization which had an 
existing agreement for three years which would 
be repudiated; and second, because it was not in 
compliance with the constitution of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Railway Employes, 
which states that an organization failing to adjust 
a difficulty with an employer or employers and in 
the event of voting to strike, prior to the strike 
going into effect, all particulars in connection 
with such controversy should be submitted to the 
amalgamated association, which was not done. 
Further, they were advised and practically as- 
sured that if this matter was referred to Presi- 
dent Mahon he would have secured a conference 
immediately and had no doubt that the requests 
to improve the conditions for the Manhattan 
Division, No. 332, would have received favorable 
consideration, but, as already stated, the company 
absolutely refused to recognize any new demands 
from another organization with which an agree- 
ment existed. 

Strange to say that in view of all of these facts 
and the timely warning given to the local officials, 
no heed was paid to them. 

Another sad controversy presented itself at the 
time. During all of this strike agitation by the 
local officers of the local organizations, strike 
breakers were engaged and were moored on a 
boat, anda large number were held in reserve in 
various parts of the city, which was publicly 
known and heralded through all the newspapers. 
Even with all of this staring men in the face, they 
inaugurated their strike. 

I do not deem it further necessary to explain 
what transpired after the strike had been inau- 
gurated, as that is only too well known, when 
Grand Chief Warren E. Stone, of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, dealt the blow to the local 
brotherhood of locomotive engineers by declaring 
the strike unauthorized and at the same time re- 
voking the charter of that division, No. 105, as 
well as expelling the members who participated 
in that affair. 

I trust that this report will explain the situation 
for at least five weeks prior to the strike and lead- 
ing up to the time of the inauguration of the same. 

Yours fraternally, HERMAN ROBINSON, 

General Organizer, A. F. of L. 





(Letter to Secretary Madden and Treasurer 
Pickett.) 
NEw York, February 2, 7905. 
Mr. ANDREW B. MADDEN, Secretary, Manhattan 
Division, No. 332, 224 East 119th street, New 
York, N. Y., and 
Mr. Epw. A. PiIcKET?T, Treasurer, Manhattan 
Division, No. 332, 2498 Eighth avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
DEAR FRIEND AND BROTHER: Having just re- 
turned to the city, I was surprised to again find 
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the flaring newspaper reports about the strike upon 
the ‘‘L”’ roads and the subway. I have heard con- 
siderable with reference to this and sentiments ex- 
pressed by those who are in a position to know, 
and I thought it might be well if you could call at 
this office, in order that I may talk this matter 
over with you, as well as conveying to you some 
information that may be of value. I have written 
asimilar letter to Brother Pickett (or Madden). 
You are the only two I have written to and who 
are not quoted in these newspapers in connection 
with these glaring strike reports. It might be well 
to telephone me as to the time you will be able to 
get here, in order that I will be here when you call. 
Yours truly, 
HERMAN ROBINSON, 
Organizer, American Federation of Labor. 





NEw YorK, March 20, 1905. 

[Statement of Mr. Maurice Mikol,who was in the 
New York office of the A. F. of L. on either Feb- 
ruary 3 or 4, the same day that Brother Seymour, 
assistant secretary of Manhattan Division, No. 332, 
met with death in the subway. ] 

Having matters. to talk over pertaining to the 
strike of the capmakers, it has been my pleasure 
to visit the New York office of the A. F. of L. 
quite frequently. 

On one of the above dates mentioned, at about 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, Mr. Madden, secretary of 
the Manhattan Division, No. 332, called at the 
office, after having performed some work col- 
lecting on the road for his union. He stated that 
he came in response toa letter he received from 
Mr. Robinson. 

I was present when Mr. Robinson called his at- 
tention to the repeated articles that appeared in 
newspapers regarding strike on the elevated rail- 
road and the subway of this city, and when Mr. 
Robinson showed him an editorial from a New 
York paper, and warning him to be very careful 
and not to advocate strike, as the continuous strike 
articles in the papers about a tie up on the roads 
were irritating the public as well asemployers gen- 
erally. He further advised that if they decided 
upon making certain requests in the renewal of 
their agreement for March 1, that, according to 
their constitution, they should submit the same to 
the international officers. 

There may have been additional statements 
made, but these are the ones which I remember 
distinctly. MAURICE MIKOL. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 7, 7905. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Srr: A Cleveland labor paper has made 
the statement that as a result of a recent strike of 
stenographers and clerks in your office a seven 
hour day was secured. Will you kindly tell us 
whether this information is correct? 

Yours very truly, 
A. I. FINDLEY, 
Editor, /ron Trade Review. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1905. 
Mr. A. I. FINDLEY, 
Editor, The Iron Trade Review. 
DEAR SiR: Your favor of the first inst. is at hand 
and contents noted. You say that a Cleveland 
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labor paper has made the statement that asa result 
of a recent strike of stenographers and clerks in 
my office a seven hour day was secured, and you 
ask whether this information is correct. 

In reply permit me to say that there is absolutely 
no foundation in truth in the statement that there 
was ever a strike, or any cause for a strike, or con- 
templation of a strike among the stenographers 
and clerks in this office. 

The stenographers, clerks, and assistants were 
formed into a union by the organizer of the A. F. 
of L., and the hours of labor were arranged so as 
to provide a seven and a half hour workday for 
the first five days in the week, and four and a half 
hours on Saturday. I should say that prior to this 
agreement the arrangement in our office was for 
eight hours for five days in the week, and five hours 
on Saturday, two weeks’ vacation with salary, and 
payment for all holidays. These same conditions 
now obtain under agreement with the union. 

May I be permitted to add that the original item, 
as mw Pied § in Chicago, was unquestionably given 
to the public for its sensational effect and the sup- 
posed injurious result it might have upon the cause 
of labor were a strike in the offices of the A. F. of 
L. to occur, or even mooted or thought of. The 
story is made out of the whole cloth. 

The statement you saw published in a Cleveland 
“labor paper” was, I suppose, republished with- 
out intention to hurt, but it is, nevertheless, un- 
true. Yours is the first inquiry upon the subject, 
and I am glad to furnish this reply. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 8, 7905. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
423 G St., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I appreciate your answer of April 6th 
to our recent inquiry about the hours of stenogra- 
phers in your office. The statement we saw was in 
a paper which we presumed knew the truth, but 
there were some features of the article that sug- 
gested that inquiry would better be made. We 
thank you for enabling us to make an accurate 
statement. 

Yery truly yours, 
A. I, FINDLEY, 
Editor, The Jron Trade Review. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Editor, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

I submit herewith the settlement effected with 
the N. and W. R. R. Under the readjustment 15 
men, or 18.2 per cent, will be paid 20 cent per hour 
rate; 18 men, or 18.2 per cent, will be paid 17 cent 
rate; 35 men, or 35.3 per cent, will be paid 15 cent 
rate, and 28 men, or 28.3 per cent, will be paid 13 
cent rate, and in the event of any increase or de- 
crease in the total force employed these percent- 
ages of the various rates are to be maintained. 

I feel sure it will be the means of much better 
feeling between the men and the company as they 
are now placed in a position where a man’s senior- 
ity will assure him that he can reach the highest 
scale regardless of any whim of any foreman, and 
this knowledge will so encourage him that when 
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he does reach that position he will be competent 
to fill it. 
Fraternally, W. E. KENNEDY, 


Organizer, A. F. of L. 


MYERSDALE, Pa. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

The increased volume of emigrants from Euro- 
pean countries of recent years to the United States 
and other countries has caused considerable dis- 
cussion of late through a British publication, is- 
sued by the British board of trade, entitled ‘‘ Emi- 
gration From the Chief European Countries.” 
Various reasons are assigned by the publication 
referred to, one of which is the economic, another 
the political, and, still another, religious persecu- 
tion. Whatever the cause may be, the statistics 
given, show quite a different type of emigrants that 
are coming of late years than those that emigrated 
to the United States 20 or 25 years ago, and the 
effect of this change, to my mind, is a very serious 
one for all citizens of the United States to con- 
sider. The increased population of the United 
States from other countries in the years 1879-1882 
is said to have been 399,000 from Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and Sweden, while in the years 
1899-1903, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia (includ- 
ing Poland) gave the United States 372,000 of 
their surplus labor. In comparing the two periods 
we are told that out of a total increase of 544,000 
for 1879-1882 Germany, United Kingdom, and 
Sweden sent the United States 399,000, and Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia (including Poland) only 
sent 66,000, while out of a total increase for 1899- 
1903 of 545,000, the first countries above mentioned 
only sent 80,000 while the latter sent 372,000. In 
other words, the United States labor market is 
now an open field for southern Italians, Hun- 
garians, Poles, and Jews from eastern Europe in 
place of the Teutonic races of northern Europe that 
used to make up the list of emigrants to the United 
States 20 or 25 years ago. 

Under these circumstances the present question 
of immigration is of sufficient moment to receive the 
serious consideration of both capital and labor on 
this side of the ocean. One can hardly believe that 
the average American employer of labor desires this 
class of emigrants, nor can the American work- 
ingmen bring them up to the standard of the Ameri- 
can wage-worker without serious trouble to all 
parties involved. 

Here is a problem that confronts us all. Can the 
American employer or workman afford to tolerate 
further a practice that can only work injury to both, 
owing to the extreme turmoil that will necessarily 
follow if such a state of affairs is allowed to continue? 
It is one thing to encourage immigration that will 
help to build up the nation’s industries by elevating 
the standard of workmanship, but it puts on a very 
different phase when the tendencies are just the 
reverse and only calculated to cause loss of na- 
tional prestige, through undesirable immigrants 
being thrust upon the United States to the detri- 
ment of American industries rather than other- 
wise. The American motto, generally speaking, 
is to try to elvevate the standard of education, and 
by so doing be able to press forward instead of be- 
ing forced to step backward—to lead rather than 
be compelled to follow, and to set an example 
worthy of emulation the world over. 

CHRIS. EVANS. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes : 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts ; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered. that mor¢ 
than 1,200 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 


the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 
each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, this 
department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Asbestos Workers. 

P. G. Jessen.—Employment fairly steady in our 
trade. Chicago local recently gained increased 
wages and better working conditions. We would 
request the co-operation of the A. F. of L. organ- 
izers in forming new unions and aiding those 
already in existence. 


Barbers. 

Jacob Fischer.—Our trade in good condition. 
We have been organizing new locals in the west. 
During the month we had 12 deaths, and the ex- 
penditures in benefits therefor was $1, '060. 


Boot and Shoe Workers. 

C. L. Baine.—Trade conditions good and em- 
ployment remains about as usual. We have ob- 
tained increased wages in Cincinnati, Ohio; Lynn, 
Mass.; Montreal, Canada, and Auburn, Me. Pros- 
— good throughout New England and Canada. 

tal increase in membership during the month 
was 1,227. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

J.J. McNamara.—Employment fairly steady in 
our trade. We contemplate the organization of 
shop men in our rors We expended $1,500 in 
death benefits recently. 


Brushmakers. 

J. M. McElroy.—We are trying to thoroughly 
organize our craft and would appreciate any aid 
given by A. F. of L. organizers in that direction. 
Work is steady in our trade and improving. Slight 
gains in conditions and wages are noted in some 
localities. We intend to start a campaign for the 
benefit of our label, but we push all labels. 


Ceramic Tile Layers. 

Jas. P. Reynolds.—Trade improving throughout 
the country. Work is fairly plentiful. In Seattle, 
Wash., our members secured an increase of 50 
cents per day without strike. We formed new 
union in Duluth, Minn., recently. Our member- 
ship is steadily increasing. 
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Commercial Telegraphers. 

Wesley Russell—Employment in our trade fair 
and still improving. We have no strikes or lock- 
outs to report. We have several wage schedules 
pending, and expect to secure them. During the 
winter we formed the following locals: Tacoma, 
Wash.; Norfolk, Va.; Athens, Ga.; Wilkes Barre, 
Pa.; Macon, Ga.; Saginaw, Mich. ; Greenville, 
Miss. ; Terre Haute, Ind.; Evansville, Ind.; Trenton, 
N. J.; Lynn, Mass., and Manchester, N. H. The 
total increase in membership was 500. Whenever 
possible our members are securing signed agree- 
ments with employers. 


Compressed Air Workers. 

John Sheehy.—Employment steady in our trade. 
We have no strikes or lockouts to report. A pro- 
longed fight has been waged by us against the 
open shop throughout the year and with good re- 
sults, but we have made no demands for improve- 
ments in wages or reduction of hours this season. 
We had four deaths recently and expended $400 
in benefits. 


Foundry Employes. 


George Bechtold.—Prospects for a good trade in 
our line are brighter than for two years past. 
Nearly all members are employed. There is a 
steady demand for skilled men. Union men are se- 
curing 40 cents per day, in open shops, more than 
the non-union men, which proves that union men 
must be worth more to the employers. We char- 
tered new unions recently in New York and Mas- 
sachusetts. We expended $150 in death benefits 
during the month. Our membership is steadily 
increasing. 


Freight Handlers. 


John J. Flynn.—Employment plentiful in our 
trade. In Chicago we have secured many improve- 
ments as regards wages and conditions. Formed a 
new local in Chicago during the month. We ex- 
pended $650 in death benefits and $250 disabled 
members. We expect to fully organize all men em- 
ployed in the handling of freight who come 
under our jurisdiction. We would be glad of aid 
from A. F. of L. organizers wherever possible. 


Fur Workers. 

C. E. Carlson.—Trade conditions good and work 
steady. We have no strikes or lockouts to report. 
During the month we had three deaths, and the 
benefits therefor amounted to $150. 


Glass Bottle Blowers. 

William Launer.—Our membership is now 
about stationary. During the month several plants 
have burned down, and while all will rebuild, yet 
some of them will not start up again until next 
season, and this makes work rather dull. This 
throws some of our men out of work. 


Giass House Employes. 


Jas. S. Robb.—Prospects are better in our line at 
this time than ever before in the history of our as- 
sociation. We are making steady progress in the 
work of organization. 

Glove Workers, 
A. H. Cosselman.—Work is plentiful in our 


trade at this writing. Chartered new local in 
Columbus, Ohio, during the month. We have not 
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asked for any advance in wages or reduction of 
hours this year, but have resisted attempts to lower 
wages. 

Horseshoers. 

Roady Kenehan.—Trade conditions were never 
better, considering the time of year. We are get- 
ting along nicely. Employment steady. We have 
no strikes or lockouts on hand and hope to make 
our wage adjustments peaceably. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employes. 

Jerre L. Sullivan.—Realizing the amount of 
good that our members have been able to do in 
the matter of pushing the union label cigars and 
tobacco, we are led to believe from its recent ac- 
tivity that the tobacco trust is trying to create 
conditions that are hard for our locals to contend 
with. Some of the hotel men and liquor dealers 
who own stock in the trust are planning and put- 
ting into execution a scheme that means much to 
us if it is carried out. Former members of our 
locals are gathered together and formed into clubs 
and associations ostensibly for social purposes, 
but in reality they are a dual organization and 
make no secret of entering into the field as com- 
petitors. As they invariably work for less than our 
schedule it will be but a question of time when our 
members will be called upon to put up battle in 
opposition. Organization work has been rather 
quiet with us during the winter months, but with 
the coming of milder weather we expect to do 
more. The citizens’ alliance in San Francisco is 
doing its best to break up our locals, but so far 
without success. 

Laundry Workers. 

John J. Manning.—We have renewed a number 
of agreements with employers at increased wages. 
We are making a strong effort to organize the 
laundry workers in the coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, and find the employers there strongly 
arrayed against the union shop and unionism in 
general. Employment in our trade fair throughout. 
Have formed new locals in New York, New Hamp- 
shire, and Illinois. 


Leather Workers. 

John J. Pfeiffer —Employment in our trade fair 
and still improving. We were successful in strike 
in Elgin, Ill., for the nine hour day. In Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., the men have been on strike for in- 
creased wages. In this, however, we failed and the 
men returned to work under the old conditions. 
The local unions on the Pacific coast remain intact 
after the struggle of last year and still have hopes 
of convincing the employers that trade agreements 
and collective bargaining are better for both. 


Mule Spinners. 

Samuel Ross.—Employment fair in our trade. 
Condition of trade stationary. We expended $150 
during the month for death benefits. 

Musicians. 

Owen Miller.—Have recently organized locals 
in Calgary, Canada; Chattanooga, Tenn.; New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, and Macon, Ga. The move- 
ment is strong and in good shape. We are making 
steady progress. 

Paving Cutters. 

William Dodge.—Trade conditions improving 
and employment is becoming more plentiful. No 
strikes or lockouts. 
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Photo-Engravers. 

H. E. Gudbrandsen.—We have won strikes in 
Cincinnati and Seattle, thereby gaining new wage 
agreements. Employment is becoming more plen- 
tiful. We expended $75 in death benefit during the 
month. 

Print Cutters. 

Thomas Eastwood.—This is our busy season. All 
our members are steadily employed. We have had 
no recent changes in wages or conditions as our 
schedules are made during the month of July 
each year. We had one death recently and the 
benefit expenditure therefor was $130. 


Slate Workers. 

Robert J. Griffith.—Trade is improving. Most of 
our members are steadily employed. We hope to 
reduce the workday from ten to nine hours and 
secure the semi-monthly payday. 


; Table Knife Grinders. 

Richard Odlum.—Our trade in good shape and 
conditions are improving. Employment growing 
more plentiful. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—Ed. K. Smith: 

About eighty per cent of the workers are organ- 
ized and have secured improved conditions. The 
condition of the unorganized workers is poor. 
Work is steady in all lines with the exception of 
the mining district. Structural building crafts’ 
alliance has been formed. 

Mobile.—T. B. Foster: 

Several of our unions are making good progress. 
The unorganized workers work for whatever they 
can get and as many hours as wanted. Book bind- 
ers have organized. Several new unions are under 
—. Warmer weather makes employment more 
steady. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith.—M. J. Finnigan: 

Work is plentiful and steady in skilled trades. 
Printers secured eight hour day, carpenters nine 
hour day and increased wages without strike. All 
unions affiliatad with the central body and work 
harmoniously for the general interest of all. Good 
work is done for the union labels. Meat cutters, 
teamsters, and wood workers are getting ready to 
organize. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Bakersfield. —H. W. McMullen: 

Organized labor is in good shape and work is 
steady for union men. We have the ‘‘union’’ shop 
here in practically all trades. The child labor bill 
was passed by the legislature. The union label is 
demanded by all union men. 

Los Angeles.—Lemuel D. Biddle : 

Work is steady in building lines. There isa large 
number of unorganized men out of employment in 
all crafts. The condition of the organized workers 
is very much better than that of the unorganized. 
We are erecting a labor temple here. Open meet- 
ings are held by the different unions and the union 
labels are always discussed and their patronage 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 





Theatrical Stage Employes. 

Lee M. Hart.—Prospects bright for the coming 
season. Our membership is growing steadily. 
We secured increased wages and shorter hours in 
Indianapolis. Our convention will be held in 
Pittsburg on July 9. We havestrikes on at Philadel- 
phia, Detriot, New Orleans, Binghamton, and 
Ottawa for recognition and increased wages, with 
gocd prospects of success. 

Tip Printers. 

T. J. Carolan.—We are urging all union men to 
demand our label on the printing in their hats 
when purchasing It is a very neat little label and 
looks like an ornament on the stamp iu the hat. It 
reads, ‘‘I. B. of Tip Printers’ Union Label.’”’ Em- 
ployment fair. We expect a very good year in our 
trade. 

Wire Weavers. 

E. E. Desmond.—All members are working and 
in some shops there is demand for more men. 
Trade conditions improving. We contemplate an 
extensive advertising of our label in the near 
future. 





urged. A bill increasing the wages of laborers to 
$3 per day is now before the governor. It was 
offered by the Los Angeles chamber of commerce. 


Pasadena,—J. N. Lancaster: 

Organized crafts secure steady employment at 
good wages and satisfactory hours, while the un- 
organized work all sorts of hours at any wages. 
The union labels are well patronized in this 
section. 

Salinas.—Joseph Warth : 

Work is fairly steady in this section. We have 
no strikes or lockouts to report. We need a good 
speaker to expound the principles of unionism to 
the people of this section. Have prospects of 
several new unions. 


San Francisco.—R. I. Wisler: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. The unor- 
ganized workers are in very bad shape. Pacific 
coast states are being flooded with Japanese and 
Korean coolies, also with all classes of labor drawn 
here from other parts of the country by misleading 
advertisements appearing in the daily press. This 
city is filled with idle men both in skilled and 
unskilled trades. Would advise all workers to 
avoid the Pacific coast at this time, as there is a 
surplus of labor already. Citizens’ alliance is 
using all means to hamper the work of the trade 
unions by having ordinances passed and by issuing 
injunctions and starting damage suits against the 
unions in order to scare them. A suit has been 
brought against the Central Labor Council to pre- 
vent it from publishing a ‘‘ we don't patronize ”’ 
list. Capmakers have unionized one factory and 
signed an agreement fora year. Women's label 
league has been organized and is progressing very 
well. Label committee is doing effective work. 


San Pedro.—G. R. Scott: 

Skilled crafts are pretty well organized in this 
section. We have 11 local unions in good shape. 
Musicians are organizing. We defeated the anti- 
boycott bill in the legislature. Retail clerks are co- 
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operating with the union label committee to in- 
crease the patronage of union labels. Employment 
growing more steady as the season advances. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan and A. §. Ferguson: 

Building trades are starting in a busy season. 
Work is steady in all lines. All shops are working 
full time and in some cases overtime. We have no 
strikes or lockouts to report. All union men de- 
mand the union labels when purchasing. Box 
trimmers are getting ready to organize and we 
hope soon to have the laundry workers in line. 
Wages are about the same as last season. We are 
working to build up the unions already in exist- 
ence. 

New Haven.—E. 1. Warden : 

Good work is being done in the way of reorgani- 
zation and building up some of the unions which 
had lapsed during the dull season. We are now 
getting them in line. The unorganized are begin- 
ning to appreciate the advantages of unionism. 
Condition of organized labor, owing to its own 
efforts, is 50 per cent better than that of the un- 
organized. Foundry men are about to organize. 
We keep up continual agitation for the union 
labels. We have been holding mass meetings to 
explain union principles with good effect. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washingion.—W. E. Kennedy : 

The different trades here are quite well organized. 
I know of no industry which does not have an or- 
ganization. Work is fairly steady. Textile workers 
of Laure}, Md., organized recently. Have textile 
workers of Savage, Md., under way. There seems 
to be a growing demand for the union labels. 


GEORGIA. 


Macon.—N. D. May: 

Work is steady in this section. Organized labor 
in good shape. Tailors won a 10 per cent increase 
after being out one day. Musicians and electrical 
workers have organized. The union labels are be- 


ing pushed. 
IDAHO. 

Boise.—J. E. Roberts : 

Nearly all organizations are increasing member- 
ship and the majority of employes in lines of work 
are union men. Work is steady in most lines. We 
need a building trades section and hope to have 
one soon. No demands for increased wages have 
been made this season. The unorganized workers 
share, to some extent, the benefits secured by the 
organized workers through union efforts. Only a 
small number of the workers are unorganized and 
they are such as are willing to share the benefits 
without paying their proportion of expeises. 
Quarry workers and a federal union are about to 
organize. A women’s label league was formed re- 
cently with a membership of 100, and the demand 
for the union labels has increased materially. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.—M. Donnelly: 

Condition of organized workers fair. Employ- 
ment is steady in the packing trade in this city 
but slack in other western packing centers. Several 
locals of butcher workers are being reorganized. 
A city ordinance has been passed which prohibits 
packers from housing non-union men at plants. 
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Danvillie.—G. A. Hessler: 

We are holding our own against the open shop 
campaign of certain employers. Work is now 
steady in all trades. Hours range from nine to ten 
per day. Have three new unions under way. Good 
work is done for the union labels. Wages about 
the same as last season. 


Equality.—H. L,. B. Mason: 

Organized labor is in better shape at present 
than at any time previous, and steadily improving, 
Nearly all branches of labor are organized. Work 
is steady. Retail clerks are organizing. 


E. St. Louis.—Geo. Lett and W. W. Wade: 

Work is steady in organized crafts. Conditions 
of organized labor better than that of the unorgan- 
ized. An ordinance requiring steam engineers to 
obtain a license was recently passed. Laundry 
workers are organizing. Granitoids and cement 
workers secured jurisdiction over all building 
foundations after a three days’ strike. Organized 
workers average $2 per day while the unorganized 
receive only $1.35. There is a good demand for the 
union labels. 

Galena.—A. S. Toepel: 

The labor movement has received a new impetus 
in this city and organizing goes on steadily. Work 
is steady and plentiful. The unorganized are in 
bad shape. More attention is given the union labels 
than formerly. 

Herrin.—l,. E. Jacobs: 

There are a very few unorganized crafts in this 
vicinity. Work is steady. Organized workers secure 
shorter hours and better conditions than the un- 
organized. A co-operative store has been started 
and seems to be a success. The union labels are 
patronized by all union men. Wages and hours 
about the same as last season. 

Jacksonville.—C. McEvers: 

Spring season started in good shape and work is 
now steady and plentiful. Painters have increased 
wages from $2.50 to $3 per eight hour day. We 
have but few unorganized workmen in this vicinity 
and most organized trades are in good shape. 
Union men are being educated to demand the 
union labels on all goods. 

Marion.—Paul J. Smith: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. 
About ninety per cent of the workers are organized 
and have steady employment. Very few of the 
unorganized workers are employed steadily. Some 
trades have improved wages and working condi- 
tions. After a short strike laundry workers won 
improved conditions and shorter workday. We are 
making strong efforts to organize a ladies’ label 
league and have good prospects of securing about 
seven hundred members. A city ordinance provides 
that all city laborers must be union men. Steam 
engineers have formed union. Have 17 local unions 
in good shape. 


Mascoutah.—Jerry Spegal: 

All organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. Union men are preferred by employers. 
A strike of the brewery workers was settled by 
arbitration. Painters are about to form union. The 
union labels are demanded on all goods. 

Percy.—James F. Larowe: 

Organized laborers secure good conditions and 
steady employment. Employment is plentiful. Un- 
skilled laborers have advanced wages 10 cents per 
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day. Federal union obtained advance of 20 cents 

r day for laborers in city employ. All union 
labels are being pushed. We are organizing stead- 
ily, and there will soon be no non-union men. 


Pinckneyville.—H. A. Taylor: 

Work is picking up and becoming more plenti- 
ful in all lines. Organized labor in good shape. 
There are very few unorganized crafts here. We 
are pushing the work for the union labels. Not 
much change in wages from last year. 

Quincy.—John J. Kearney: 

Organized labor gaining ground in this city. 
Work is more plentiful than for some time past. 
The unorganized are in poor shape and have to 
accept conditions as they come. Painters and dec- 
orators secured increased wages without any 
trouble, because they were organized. The em- 

loyers’ association seems to have given up the 
idea of fighting the trade unions. A city ordi- 
nance with a union labor employment clause was 
recently passed. Stationary firemen have organ- 
ized. Teamsters, porters, and steam engineers are 
about to form unions. We are working hard to 
push the union labels to the front. 


Rockford.—Frank C. Lander: 

We have 26 healthy organizations here. A num- 
ber of wood workers in the different furniture 
factories are still unorganized. Conditions are 
slowly improving as the result of constant agitation. 
No struggle to obtain better conditions has failed 
in recent years. We have had no strikes recently. 
Wages have increased and hours have been re- 
duced. Carpenters, leather workers, garment 
workers, iron molders, and painters have increased 
their membership during the month. Women’s 
label league is constantly working for the union 
labels. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee : 

There is a strong demand for union labor in this 
section. Work is plentiful. Everything is quiet in 
labor circles. We have no strikes to report. The 
unorganized are coming in line. Many unions are 
renewing their agreements and wage scales to take 
effect May 1. All unions are working in harmony 
and the central body is rendering valuable assist- 
ance to all unions. The union labels are well ad- 
vertised. Maintenance of way employes have. or- 
ganized with a good membership. Harnessmakers 
and flour mill employes are expecting to form 
unions. 

Staunton.—W. H. McGruder : 

Work is steady. Bartenders are expecting to or- 
ganize. Condition of organized labor is good. Union 
men work the eight hour day and secure satis- 
factory wages, whereas the unorganized work 10 
and 12 hours per day for small pay. The union 
labels are well patronized. 

Taylorville.—I. G. Froud and Chas. E. Harper : 

Work is steady. We have no strikes or lockouts 
to report. Organized workers in good shape. In 
many instances the non-unionists share the bene- 
fits secured by the efforts of union men. Union 
labor is recognized in all shops in the city with 
exception of paper mills and laundries. The city 
recognizes the eight hour workday. 


INDIANA. 
Booneville.—John Dean: 


Work is steady in nearly all lines. Organized 
laborers are preferred by most employers. All 


union men demand the union labels. No changes in 
wages or hours this season. 

Crawfordsville.—John J. Collins: 

Work is steady for organized crafts. Painters 
and carpenters have obtained increase of five cents 
per hour without strike. Organized workers on 
the average secure 10 cents more per hour than 
the unorganized. Tailors are expecting to organize 
shortly. The union labels are well patronized. 

Elkhart.—George H. Sargent: 

Organized labor is steadily progressing. Pros- 
pects are good for steady work during the summer. 
Painters succeeded in securing a union shopagree- 
ment with one of the largest contractors in the 
city. The union men secure for themselves better 
wages and shorter hours than the non-union work- 
ers. A fair demand for the union labels is observed 
by members, but we hope to increase it. 

Evansville—P. D. Drain and Louis Fitzwilliam: 

Organized labor making fair progress, but the 
conditions of the unorganized are very discour- 
aging for them. Work is fairly plentiful. We se- 
cure 35 per cent higher wages than the unorgan- 
ized workers. Glass house employes have organ- 
ized recently. Hack drivers and laundry workers 
are about to form unions. General Organizer Em- 
mett Flood has been here doing good work. 

Logansport.—Mrs. O. P. Smith and Dennis A. 
Sullivan: 

Organized labor in good shape in this city. The 
energy and oe of a few tireless workers in 
this city, aided by efforts of union members, have 
enabled the labor movement to make steady prog- 
ress and withstand the onslaught of the citizen’s 
alliance. The unorganized have fared badly within 
the past months. Trades and labor assembly and 
women’s label league are active in their cam- 
paign against non-union and sweat-shop clothing. 
Garment workers are organizing. The garnishee 
law before state legisJature was defeated through 
the efforts of organized labor. Work is plentiful. 
Union men are more steadily employed than the 
non-unionists. Have under way two new unions. 


South Bend.—J. W. Peters: 

Work is steady and union men secure good 
conditions. The unorganized have to accept what- 
ever wages are offered. Bricklayers and masons 
will try for eight hour day and increase of five 
cents per hour. Paperhangers, painters, and 
teamsters have formed unions. Splendid work is 
done for the union labels. 


IOWA. 

Clarinda.—A. G. Heer: 

The condition of the organized crafts is far su- 
perior to the unorganized, who are in poor shape. 
One mine operator talks of forcing a 15 per cent 
reduction in wages, but the men stand firm for the 
existing scale. Carpenters’ union is under way. 
Good work is done for the union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Arkansas City.—W. H. Johnson: 

Organized labor is steadily growing in this sec- 
tion. Work is steady and conditions good for or- 
ganized crafts. Many organized trades work the 
eight and nine hour day, while some still have 10 
hours. Wages range from $1.40 to $2 per day. 
Several trades are about to organize. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 
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Fort Scott.—F. E. Scott: 

Employment is steady in all branches. Organ- 
ized labor owing to its own efforts is better off than 
the unorganized as regards conditions. Several 
trades have improved wages and hours. In some 
cases the benefits are shared by the non-union- 
ists. The state legislature passed a child labor law 
recently. All union men demand the union labels. 


Parsons.—Arthur E. Ireland : 

Compared with the unorganized worker the con- 
dition of the organized is much better, as regards 
conditions, wages, and hours. Employment in 
railroad and building industry is very good. 
Troubles which existed with the building con- 
tractors for the past 10 months are in fair way of 
adjustment, the outcome being the union shop 
and better conditions. Have an active business 
agent in the field and we are making great gains in 
organization. Printers, laborers, laundry workers, 
and several other trades contemplate forming 
unions in the near future. Active work is done for 
the union labels. 


KENTUCKY. 


Burnside.—J. H. Jones: 

Condition of organized labor is better than that 
of the unorganized. Work is steady and prospects 
good for the coming summer. After a lockout the 
employes of a local lumber firm went back, secur- 
ing 10 cents per day increase in wages. Have two 
new unions under way. 


Sturgis.—T. D. Omer : 
Work is plentiful and steady. We have no strikes 
or lockouts to report. Wages are satisfactory. Con- 


dition of organized labor steadily improving. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 

There are good prospects for a thorough organ- 
ization in all crafts this season. The workers are 
beginning to realize the difference between the 
organized conditions as compared with the unor- 
ganized. Work is steady. Unskilled laborers re- 
ceive $1.25 per day. 


MAINE. 


Augusta.—Arthur Brown: 

Several new unions are likely to be organized 
here during the spring. Work is steady. Organ- 
ized labor in good shape. The organized trades 
have secured many improvements in conditions 
without strike. 


Millinocket.—Ernest J. Graham: 

Organized labor in good shape. Work is steady 
and plentiful. The union men secure at least 25 
per cent better conditions than the non-union men. 
We elected a union man selectman of the town. 
Typographical union was organized recently. 
Clerks are getting ready to organize. Weare start- 
ing aunion co-operative store where none but union- 
made goods can be obtained. 


Portland —John C. Clarke: 

Blacksmiths and horseshoers are organizing. 
Organized workers are in fair shape and prospects 
are bright for the future. Work is fairly steady. 
We have a committee working for the union labels 
and there isa good demand forthem. Nostrikes or 
lockouts. No marked changes in wages or hours. 
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MARYLAND. 


Annapolis.—Edw. T. Beavin: 

Nearly all trades are organized and in good 
shape. Work is pretty steady. We have no strikes 
or lockouts. Plumbers and steamfitters have 
formed union embracing nearly every journeyman 
in the city. We are pushing the union labels. 
Wages same as last season. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Brockton.—Francis J. Clarke: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition in this 
locality. There are a few unions that might be im- 
proved as to membership and interest, and we will 
get them in good shape before long. Work is quite 
steady. The label league is working to increase the 
demand for the union labels. Wages and hours are 
the same as last year. 


Greenfield.—W. P. Ryan: 

Organized labor enjoys good conditions through 
united effort. Organized building trades have the 
eight hour day while the non-unionists work 10 
hours for less pay. Musicians and freight handlers 
are likely to organize. Good work is done by all 
union members for the union labels. There have 
been no wage reductions. 


Haverhill.—George A. Keene: 

Plumbers and waiters are getting ready to or- 
ganize. Teamsters are renewing agreements with 
coal, lumber, and grain dealers without strike. 
Much better conditions are maintained by the or- 
ganized trades than by the unorganized workers. 
Some employes are trying to evade the 58 hour 
law for women and minors in the department 
stores during the busy season. The central labor 
union is actively working for the union labels. 
Employment more steady as season advances. 


Marlboro.—P. J. Byrne: 

Have been visiting unions through New Eng- 
land in the interest of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
International Union in Auburn and Lewiston, Me., 
and have four unions of that craft in good work- 
ing order. Retail clerks, laundry workers, and 
teamsters’ unions could be made stronger by as- 
sistance from their international unions. Through- 
out this section the shoe workers are holding their 
own wherever organized, but amongst the unor- 
ganized there have been several attempts toreduce 
wages. Employers don’t attempt reductions where 
the men are organized. Stitchers in shoe shops of 
Auburn and Lewiston, Me., are about to organize. 
Have been booming the labels, especially that of 
the laundry workers. 


Milford.—M. S. McMahon: 

Conditions good for organized crafts. Work is 
becoming more plentiful. Engineers are about to 
organize. Quarrymen had a strike for increased 
wages and Saturday half holiday during six 
months of the year. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 

Pittsfield.—_James Henchey: 

Employment plentiful and steady in most lines; 
will be better in building trades as season advances. 
Organized labor in good shape. Masons increased 
their wages 50 cents per day without strike. Fed- 
eral labor union was organized recently. Have two 
new unions under way. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—James Douglas: 

Organized crafts are quite steadily employed, 
but the non-union workers are uncertain of em- 
ployment. Employers are careful not to discharge 
union men without due cause, but are under no 
obligation to show such consideration to those 
who are not wise enough to belong to a union. 
Have two new unions under way. We are actively 
working for the union labels. 


Charlotte.—H. B. Proctor: 
Organized labor is in fine shape. The wage scales 


have advanced through union effort, and some * 


unions are working the nine hour day. Masons se- 
cured eight hour day. Painters are about to organ- 
ize. Several new unions are about to be formed 
here in the near future. The union labels are well 
patronized. We are already preparing for a big cel- 
ebration of Labor Day. 

Houghton.—John S. Allen: 

Unionism is booming in this section. Work is 
fairly steady. The organized workers are far in ad- 
vance of the unorganized as regards working con- 
ditions. Bartenders and street railway employes 
organized during the month. Teamsters of Han- 
cock and smeltermen and butchers are about to 
organize. Good work is done for the union labels. 
Smeltermen after a four days’ strike secured their 
demands. 

Lansing.—F. S. Caurike: 

The work of organization has been at a standstill 
during the winter, but we will start now, and have 
hopes of organizing several new unions soon. 
Union men secure shorter hours and higher wages 
than the unorganized. 


Port Huron.—t,. E. Deal and W. P. Wallace: 

In most lines employment is steady. Retail 
clerks are trying for an early closing on all but 
Saturday nights. Painters are likely to secure in- 
crease from $2.25 to $2.50 per day of nine hours. 
The Trades and Labor Council has created a body 
known as the Educational League, which holds 
open meetings each alternate Sunday in the 
month in the circuit court rooms for the purpose 
of discussing trade unionism and questions of in- 
terest to the wage earners. The union label is al- 
ways one of the subjects discussed. The meetings 
have been addressed by judges of the courts, min- 
isters, and many prominent men of the town. The 
daily papers have given these meetings consider- 
able space. 


MISSOURI. 


Hannibal.—B. F. Fields: 

Work is steady in all industries. Organized 
labor in good shape and prospects are bright for 
the future. No strikes or lockouts. Wages same as 
last spring. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Organized labor is making progress. The unions 
are taking in new members at every meeting. 
Several trades are getting ready to organize. Good 
work is done for the union labels. No changes in 
wages or hours this season. 


Poplar Bluff.—Sol Everhart: 

Since several trades organized conditions here 
have improved considerably. Nearly all organized 
trades are in good shape. Work is steady and 
plentiful. We have started a labor paper and hope 


for good results. All union made goods are de- 
manded. 

St. Joseph.—J. E. Murphy: 

All trades in prosperous condition with the ex- 
ception of the lockout of the teamsters. The pros- 

cts in the building trades line are very flatter- 
ing, all scales have been signed for the year and 
harmony prevails throughout. Work is steady. 
Typographical union obtained an increase of $1 
per week. All organized trades are far ahead of 
the unorganized as regards wages and hours. The 
typographical union is advertising the union labels 
by means of circulars, etc. An attempt was made 
to repeal the law requiring the union label on 
printing, but was unsuccessful. 


MONTANA. 


Great Falis.—Eugene Ingram: 

Employment is now more plentiful, but times 
are rather dull. Have been trying to get the bar- 
tenders to organize. Their condition is bad and 
they work for what they can get. Organized work- 
ers secure much better conditions than the un- 
organized, The employers’ association is becoming 
aggressive towards organized labor, but that will 
not discourage the unions. 


Walkerville.—George O’Grady: 

All the different unions are in good shape and 
with a united affiliation with the Central Labor 
Union in Butte the condition will be still better. 
Work is steady in all lines with the possible ex- 
ception of the building trades, but they are also 
picking up. Confectioners have cut off one hour 
per day and employers agree to use the union 
label. Newspaper route carriers obtained raise of 
$5 per month. Wrappers and mailers advanced 
wages 35 per cent without strike. Several unions 
are under way. The work in organization has been 
slow on account of the season. An active campaign 
is on for the union labels and results are satis- 
factory. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Keene.—D. W. Finn. 

Organized labor generally well employed. Busi- 
ness in the building trades picking up consider- 
ably. Painters are submitting a new scale. Federal 
labor union about to organize. The union labels 
are well patronized. Asa rule wages range about 
the same as last spring. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Teamsters and bottle workers have organized. 
Organized workers are much better off than the 
unorganized. Have one new union under way. 
Wages are on the increase and the nine hour day 
has been secured by a number of crafts. Organized 
labor takes special interest in the enforcement of 
the child labor law, factory inspection, and the 
compulsory educational law. Barbers’ inspection 
law was recently passed. Employment growing 
more steady as season advances. 

Newark.—Patrick Murphy: 

During the past few months have been engaged 
in organizing the leather workers in Newark, N. J., 
New York City, and Glen Cove, N. Y. Had fine 
success in Newark and organized a local of skilled 
workers, whose wages range from $2 to$7 per day. 
The union now comprises nearly five hundred skilled 
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workers and is the first organization since the dis- 
astrousstrike of Knights of Laborin 1887. Weexpect 
to secure the affiliation of an independent organi- 
zation of japanners here. In New York City or- 
ganized the curriers and beltmakers and requested 
printing pressmen and engineers to ask for the 
card of the beltmakers whenever the opportunity 
presented. About five hundred workers are em- 
ployed at this belt trade in New York City and we 
are getting them in line rapidly. Altogether the 
situation here looks much brighter than for a long 
time. The union labels are in good demand and an 
active women’s label league is now under way, 
which will be a great help. 

Orange.—J. C. Taylor: 

Organized labor is steadily employed, but the 
unorganized find work unsteady. Lady hat trim- 
mers secured the signing of their union agreement 
after a nine days’ strike. Teamsters have organized. 
Work for the union labels is progressing. 

Trenton.—Luke McKenny: 

Everything points toa very prosperous season 
for organized labor. The unorganized workers here 
as a rule are paid low wages and work under poor 
conditions. Organized labor secures far better 
recognition. The building trades will maintain last 
year’s scale of wages. Very few trades are asking 
for increased wages. Work is steady for organized 
crafts. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn.—Michael Raphael: 

Organized labor in this city is in very fair shape, 
much better than the unorganized. City park em- 
ployes have organized. Some few months ago the 
Knox Hat Company, whose employes are on strike, 
signed a contract for the making of police hats. 
When it was discovered that the hats did not bear 
the union label the contract was canceled through 
the influence of the State federation of labor. Em- 
ployment fairly steady. 

Geneva.—A. B. Leonard: 

Several crafts have improved their condition 
since organization. Nearly all organized crafts in 

ood shape, while, on the other hand, wage re- 

uctions have occurred frequently among the un- 
organized workers. Amendments to the child 
labor law are being discussed and much good will 
result, if even the present law is thoroughly en- 
forced. Tailors have organized recently. Women’s 
label league will be formed shortly. Employment 
steady. 

Ithaca.—E,. A. Whiting: 

Work is steady and prospects are that it will 
continue so. Organized labor in splendid condi- 
tion. We have practically no opposition to contend 
with. The eight hour workday has been secured 
with increased wages and without strike. There is 
no comparison between the condition of the or- 
ganized workers and the unorganized, as the latter 
are in poor shape. The women’s label league is a 
great factor in pushing the work for the union 
labels. 

Norwich.—Martin F. Lannon: 

Condition of the organized crafts has improved 
considerably since my last report. Work is steady 
for organized trades. We expect a favorable settle- 
ment of the hammermakers’ strike in the near 
future. Union men secure better wages and work 
shorter hours than the unorganized. Freight 
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handlers are about to form unions. We have a 
committee appointed to look after the union labels. 


Ogdensburg.—E. J. Nugent: 

Prospects are bright for organized labor and 
work is plentiful in all crafts. Wages are on the 
increase and union men are preferred by most 
employers. The unorganized are slowly but stead- 
ily falling in line. The committee on the union 
labels is actively working to push all union-made 
goods to the front. 

Oneonta.—John A Skelly: 

Organized labor in good condition and steadily 
increasing in membership in this section. The 
unorganized, seeing the benefits of unionism, are 
coming into line. Work is steady and plentiful. 
Plumbers, steamfitters, retail clerks, and _boiler- 
makers are getting ready to organize. The ladies 
are becoming interested in the work for the union 
labels and we expect good reults. 

Rochester.—Michael J. O’Brien: 

Industrial conditions fair in this locality. Build- 
ing trades which were dull during winter, are find- 
ing more employment. Shop trades have had 
steady employment. Machinists and molders are 
resisting the attempt to introduce the piece sys- 
tem in one of the shops here. The organization 
committee of the Central Labor Union has taken 
up its work of organization with renewed zeal and 
we anticipate good results. President Gompers’ 
speech during his recent visit here seems to have 
aroused the workers to greater efforts. The wo- 
men’s label league and the men’s union card league 
are doing all they can to promote the sale of the 
union labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte—W. A. Neal: 

Have organized the retail clerks with a good 
charter membership and expect to double this ina 
short time. No strikes or lockouts. Wages prac- 
tically the same as last spring. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Ray.—H. J. Finney: 

Barkeepers of Sioux Falls have organized. Have 
federal unions under way at Madison and Huron. 
Employment has been dull during the winter 
months, but is now more plentiful. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland.—H. D. Thomas and Michael Gold- 
smith: 

Prospects good for a busy year in all lines. Or- 
ganized workers in good shape, much better than 
the unorganized. Carpenters, electrical workers, 
lathers, bricklayers, slaters, painters, and brass 
workers are negotiating with employers for in- 
creased wage scales. Marble setters won their 
strike. Two fakirs have been sent to the work- 
house and fined $50 for trying to get out a counter- 
feit union handbook. The union label committee 
is doing active work for the union labels by hold- 
ing entertainments and giving stereopticon views, 
with lectures explaining the origin and use of the 
union labels. 

East Liverpool.—Chas. Kontnier: 

Practically all trades are organized and in good 
shape. Factory work has been irregular, but em- 
ployment is becoming more plentiful, particularly 
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in the building trades line. The union labels are 
well advertised. Several unions are negotiating 
with employers for an advance in wage scale. 


Fremont.—Fred M. Sultzbaugh: 

Condition of organized labor is good and steadily 
improving. Building trades find employment 
plentiful. Weare working with the unorganized 
in order to bring them in line. The Central Labor 
Union has elected a business agent and we expect 
good results. Some splendid work is done for the 
union labels 

Salem.—F. A. Haven: ; 

Organized labor has the best end of it in this 
section, as there are very few unorganized crafts 
here. The central body is in flourishing condition. 
Clerks are doing good work. Work is steady in all 
lines possible, excepting the stove shops, which 
are now starting up. Typographical union secured 
the eight hour day without reduction in wages and 
without any trouble. Sheet metal workers have 
organized and are steadily increasing membership. 
We demand all union labels. 

Steubenville.—James Parkinson: 

Have two new unions under way. Work is steady 
and plentiful for union men. Street-carmen secured 
the signing of their scale giving them better condi- 
tions and increased wages. All organized crafts are 
in good shape. We demand the union card from 


each retail clerk, and unless he produces the same 
we do not buy from him. The union labels are 
always patronized. 

Urbana.—John Roth: 

Broommakers have organized. The unorganized 
workers are in poor |< ~ Wages average about 


the same as last spring. Employment more plenti- 
ful as the season advances. 

Young stown.—George T. Bert: 

All trades are steadily employed. The workers 
now realize that organization is their only hope 
with which to secure the better conditions in life. 
Without it the individual would have to accept 
what the employer chose to offer. Quite a number 
of trades are about to organize. Splendid work is 
done for the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Enid.—A. W. Hair: 

The organized workers making steady progress 
and securing good conditions. Owing to the un- 
favorable weather work has been unsteady, but is 
now improving. There is a fair demand for the 
union labels. Wages about the same as last spring. 

Lawton.—A. Rebey and J. Harvey Lynch: 

Employment now more plentiful in all organized 
crafts. Organized workers secure better wages and 
shorter hours than the unorganized. Trying to re- 
organize several of the trades here. Have painters 
under way. The condition of the unorganized 
workers is bad, mechanics among them receive 
from 25 to 50 cents per day less than the union 
men. Wages advance as soon as the workers or- 
ganize. We have no strikes or lockouts to report. 
There is a steady demand for the union labels. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Charles M. Rehrig: 
Industrial conditions fair but could be improved. 
The unorganized workers are in a very low condi- 


tion. Bartenders, machine wood workers, and 
retail clerks are about to form unions. The union 
labels are pushed. We urge their patronage at all 
times. 

Allegheny.—Thomas Farran : 

Outlook for organized labor is very favorable. 
The condition of the unorganized is r owing to 
their own apathy, but more interest is taken in or- 
ganization than formerly. We expect to organize 
several new locals. Restaurant employes, drug 
clerks, and florists are about to organize. Building 
trades have a lockout on hand, but indications are 
favorable for an early settlement. Retail clerks are 
in good shape and promise to have all clerks in the 
union. All local unions are doing good work for 
the union labels. 

Easton.—J. H. Wesley: 

Many improvements have been secured by the 
unions since they organized. They secure many 
advantages over the unorganized. Work is steady. 
The women’s label league is doing good work for 
the union labels. We have no strikes or lockouts. 
No marked changes in wages since last spring. 

Hanover.—H. C. Wierman: 

Organized labor in good shape, with steady em- 
ployment, but the unorganized are being forced 
cown in wages and their condition is poor. We are 
trying to show them the benefits of organization 
and get them in line. For the organized crafts 
wages are fairly satisfactory and on the increase. 
The eight hour day has been secured in most 
trades. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Hokendauqgua.—H. W. Trexler: 

Cement workers, wood workers, and trolleymen 
are getting ready to form unions. About three 
hundred Hungarians, employed in cement works, 
secured the eight hour , oa and increased wages 
from $1.10 per day to $1.30 per day. They formerly 
worked the 10 hour day. Organized men work 5% 
days per week at good wages, while the unorgan- 
ized work seven days per week for about half the 
money received by the union men. The union 
labels are well patronized. 

Kitianning.—W. Cunningham: 

Organized labor making good progress. We do 
not anticipate any strikes this season. Good work 
is done for the union labels. Employment growing 
more plentiful as the season advances. 


McSherrystown.—S. H. Weaver: 

Cigarmakers, carpenters, printers, clerks, wood 
workers, tailors, and a federal union comprise the 
organized crafts inthis city. There are a number 
of trades here that need organization, and hope to 
get them in line. All union labels are demanded. 
Employment has been unsteady, but will be more 
plentiful as the season advances. 


Philadelphia.—H. M. Tarr: 

Conditions are improving in all organized trades. 
Boxmakers and sawyers are organizing and are in 
very good sha Work is fairly steady. We urge 
the demand of all union labels. No strikes at this 
time. Wages same as last spring. 

Pitisburg.—H. J. Carey : 

Work is fairly steady among organized crafts. 
Organized labor in much better shape than the 
unorganized. A local coke company advanced the 
wages of its employes 10 per cent recently. The 
trades are not demanding increased wages or 
shorter hours at this time but are trying to gain 
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the union shop agreement. We are pushing the 
work for the union labels. Will organize a new 
union during the month. 

Scranton.—Hugh Frayne: 

Since.the first of the year with all the efforts of 
the builders’ exchange and the employers’ associa- 
tions we have been able to hold our own and in 
several cases which I will cite we have won splen- 
did victories. Brewery workers gained shorter 
workday and increased wages, in some cases $10 
permonth. Trainmen and switchmen have secured 
good increases in wages. The trainmen received 
20 per cent increase, and switchmen 35 per cent 
besides the general betterment of working con- 
ditions. Painters secured the eight hour day. 
Bookbinders, pressmen and press feeders are all 
working the eight hourday. Press feeders secured 
an increase in wages. Carpenters obtained an in- 
crease of 40 cents per day. The attempt of the 
garment manufacturers to discontinue the use of 
the union label failed after a two weeks’ trial and 
now the label is againin use. The union shop and 
12 per cent increase in wages were added to former 
agreement. Desperate attempts are being made 
by the builders’ exchange to create the open shop 
among the building trades, but so far they have 
been unsuccessful. The trades have refused to 
sign any agreement but for the union shop. The 
lockout of carpenters in Wilkes Barre remains un- 
changed. Nearly all the locked-out trades are 
employed on fair work, and we have hope as work 
becomes more plentiful that the builders’ exchange 
will give up the idea of establishing the ‘‘open”’ 
shop. The carpenters are making a splendid fight 
and are holding theirown. Through conferences 
with business agents of the various locals we have 
secured the promise of several prominent merchants 
who intend to erect large buildings on which none 
but union labor will be employed. They have also 
agreed that all subcontracts shall cover this point. 
I intend to put in some good work in further 
organizing and building up the local unions here. 


Titusville.—John W. Hemphill: 

Trade unions in this lecality are in very good 
shape, making steady progress. Some of the employ- 
ers who have been the most antagonistic towards 
trade unions are now more favorably inclined and 
we expect to work in harmony. Work is picking 
up, but there will not be any great surplus here. 
We urge the patronage of the union labels. 

Wilkes Barre.—Samuel J. Connor: 

Work is now steady and plentiful, except in the 
building trades, where the lockout still continues. 
Industrial conditions fair. Street railway men 
secured an increase of 10 cents per day without 
strike. Retail clerks have adopted the use of a 
monthly button. We do good work for the union 
labels. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Joseph Brickell: 

The condition of the textile workers here is a 
menace to their health, and every few weeks we 
find them being laid off to recuperate. The intense 
strain upon the worker is caused by the increased 
speed of machinery used. The unorganized in most 
trades work one hour per day more for 20 to 30 
per cent less wages than the union men. Work is 
steady. State legislature passed the child labor 
law making the age limit 13 years. Loom fixers 
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have formed a union. All union labels are well pat- 
ronized. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville.—A, E. Hill: 

Organized labor at present is in better condition 
than for the past 10 years. Work is steady and 
plentiful for union men. Wages are improving. 
Bricklayers and plumbers have signed agreements 
with contractors. Paperhangers organized. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 


TEXAS. 


Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

Organized labor has every advantage over the 
unorganized men in this section. With few excep- 
tions the union men are given preference by em- 
ployers. Work is exceptionally steady and pros- 
pects are very bright for the next few months, 
Bricklayers of Dallas obtained an increase of five 
cents per hour without strike. The farmers’ union 
in this section is very favorable to union labor, and 
the influence is felt. In some towns the farmers in 
making new contracts with merchants have a 
clause demanding employment of union men only. 
To the farmers’ union is due the credit of organ- 
izing the clerks at Gordon. Musicians and clerks 
are about to form unions. Active work is done for 
the union labels. 

Galveston.—T. W Dee: 

All branches of skilled labor are organized ex- 
cepting the plumbers and tinners. Conditions very 
good for organized crafts. Work is steady. Retail 
clerks secured the early closing without much 
trouble. Tailors, tinners, teamsters, and plumbers 
are getting ready to form unions. The label league 
is working for the union labels. 


UTAH. 


Ogden.—H. L. Gaut: 

Work is steady and organized labor is in fairly 
good shape. The unorganized, on the other hand, 
is in poor condition. Italians and Greeks, for the 
most part, form the unorganized element here. 
Formed a federal union at Evanson and the trades 
assembly at Ogden during the month. A federal 
union is under way. Wages same as last spring. 


VERMONT. 


Burlington.—Walter L. Boynton: 

Union men find work plentiful and steady. We 
have no strikes or lockouts to report. Organized 
workers secure better wages than the unorganized. 
A number of men will be employed on the erection 
of the new postoffice. Quite a bit of work is done 
for the union labels. 


VIRGINIA. 


Portsmouth.—Thos. Nolan: 

The general outlook in this locality is much 
brighter than for some time past. We have no in- 
dustrial disturbances and there is a closer affilia- 
tion between employer and employe. Indications 
are good for a prosperous season. An active cam- 
paign is carried on for all union labeled goods. 
Sheet metal workers have organized. Commercial 
telegraphers are about to form union. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

The organized workers are still in the lead. The 
unorganized are compelled to work long hours for 
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small wages. Work is steady. We have no strikes 
or lockouts to report. Coopers are about to organ- 
ize. The union labels are pushed to the front. 


WISCONSIN. 

Green Bay.—Felix Biemeret: 

Hoisting engineers have organized. Flour mill 
employes, blacksmiths, butchers, and teamsters are 
about to form unions. The unorganized are in bad 
shape but seem afraid to organize. We are educat- 
ing them to the necessity of organization. Non- 
union longshoremen were cut down five cents per 
hour and now talk of quitting their jobs. Organ- 
ized workers secure about fifteen per cent better 
wages than the unorganized. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. H. Cone: 

Union men find employment plentiful. Organ- 


ized labor making good progress. Painters after 
being on strike for a week won out and obtained 
agreement with increased wages. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


Moosejaw.—D. Stamper: 

Business has been dull in this section and asa 
result a large number of men on the railroads have 
been laid off. Telegraphers have improved their 
conditions and increased wages without strike. 
The organized workers secure better conditions 
than the unorganized and have been able to with- 
stand the enforced idleness better than the non- 
unionists. We demand the union labels on all shoes, 
clothing, gloves, hats, cigars, and tobacco. Car- 
penters are organizing. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Hamilton, Ont.—Hugh Robinson: 

This city is one of the best organized to be found 
anywhere, as almost every trade and calling is 
represented in the central body. Prospects are en- 
couraging for the organization of the remaining 
workers. All trades are now employed full time. 
A number of new industries are starting up here. 
Have several new locals about ready to organize. 
The trade congress committees are in reviewing 


parliament on a proposed legislation favorable to 
organized labor. All organized workers demand the 
union labels. 

St. Catherines.—James Carty: 

Organized labor fairly well employed with the 
exception of the unskilled trades. Factory work is 
steady. Owing to their own efforts, conditions are 
favorable for organized workers. There is a 
general demand for all union labeled goods. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, Stuart Reid. 


District No. 11.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New sonet. Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, J. D. 
Pierce, Wm. E. Terry, James Sexton, Richd. Braun- 
schweig, H. L. Eichelberger, J. J. Keegan, Thomas R. 
Farren, Hugh Frayne. 


District No. Ill._—Southern. 

Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, ne ge Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, James Leonard. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
lilinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, N. W. 
Evans, Emmet T. Flood, Cal. Wyatt, Thos. F. Tracey. 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 


Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizer, Thos. Flynn. 


District No. Vil.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 


Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizers, H. M. Walker, C. W. Woodman. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 


rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer. M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. Vill._—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
= Se California, and the Province of British Co- 
Organizers, Wm. 8. Smth, C.O. Young, Chas H. Gram. 
Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 


Cuba.—L. A. Fales,San Lazaro91,Para Fales, Havana. 
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Abstract of Minutes of the Executive Council 
Meeting, Held at Washington, D. C., March 
13-18 (Inclusive), 1905. 











[For convenience the abstract of these minutes is not 
necessarily published in the order in which the business 
was transacted.] 


Executive Council meeting called to orderat 100’clock, 
President Gompers in the chair. Present on roll call: 
Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, O’Connell, Morris, Kidd, 
Hayes, Keefe, Spencer, Lennon, and Morrison. 


It was decided that the sessions of the E. C. be held as 
follows: 9 to 12 m.; 2 to5 p. m.; 7 to¥ p. m. 


Special orders were arranged to hear the several repre- 
sentatives of organizations in attendance to suit their 
convenience. 


Timothy Healey, president International Brotherhood 
ofStationary Firemen,and John E. Bruner, president,and 
R. A. McKee, secretary-treasurer, of the International 
Union of Steam Engineers, appeared before the F. C. 
and urged the revocation of the charter of the Inter- 


national Union of United Brewery Workmen for its 
alleged violation of the decision rendered by the San 
Francisco convention. : 

President Bruner, of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers, stated that in accordance with the instrue- 
tions of the E. C., their local, No. 18, of Cincinnati, had 
agreed to send delegates to the Central Labor Union of 
that city, and admit into membership the members of 
the Independent Union of Steam Engineers, provided 
that’ local surrendered its American Labor Union 
charter. and he urged the FE. C. to instruct the Central 
Labor Union of Cincinnati to seat delegates from tueir 
local union, No. 18. 

President Bruner further stated that he had received 
information from the officers of their local union in 
Baltimore, Md., that their organization had been in- 
structed by the Baltimore Federation of Labor to sever 
its connection with the Structural Alliance, which has 
been organized in that city, or they would be suspended 
from the Baltimore Federation of Labor. He wanted to 
know from the E. C. if central bodies have the authority 
to suspend local unions of affiliated internationals on 
account of their connection with structural alliances. 
He was informed that the Structural Alliance in Balti- 
more is not affiliated with the Structural Building 
Trades Alliance of America, with headquarters at Day- 
ton, Ohio, the organization of which Eighth Vice-Presi- 
dent William J. Spencer is secretary. 


It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
notify the Central Labor Union of Cincinnati, Ohio, that 
if the delegates of Local No. 18, of the International 
Union of Steam Engineers, are not seated on or before 
April 15 its charter would be revoked. 


Moved and adopted that President Gompers draft a 
communication to be mailed to all central bodies, call- 
ing upon them to assist in enforcing the decision of the 
San Francisco convention, relative to the controversy 
between the Brewery Workers, Engineers, Firemen, 
Teamsters. 


Hyman Hinder, president, and Maurice Mikol, ex- 
secretary, representing United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers, appeared before the E. C. on behalf of that or- 
ganization, and urged the levying of an assessment for 
two weeks upon the membership ofthe American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to assist the strikers in their fight 
against the efforts of their employers to compel them to 
accept the “open shop.” 

It was moved and adopted that $4,000 be appropriated 
for the assistance of the United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers, the $4,000 to be taken from the general fund, and 
that fund reimbursed from the balance due from the 
three-cent assessment levied for the United Textile 
Workers, when received from the unions that failed to 

ay within the constitutional time limit of 60 days. 
The textile workers’ strike having been settled. 


Mr. R. F. Bartle appeared before the E. C. asa represent- 
ative of the plate engravers, and requested the assistance 
of the officers of A. F. of L. to secure a hearing in the mat- 
ter of the charges which they have preferred against Chief 
8. J. Kubel, of the United States Geological Survey. It 
was moved and adopted that President Gompers and 
the resident members of the E. C. should render such 
assistance as they could in securing a hearing for the 
union. 


Mr. John T. Wilson, president, and Mr. C. Boyle, sec- 
retary, of the International Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employes, requested assistance to secure 
amendments to the immigration laws to protect their 
trade from being overrun with men brought here under 
misrepresentation as to existing conditions. A draft of 
a bill was submitted. It was moved and adopted that 
the oy submitted be considered at the next meeting of 
the E. C. 
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Beer Pump Workers’ Union, No. 8671, of New York 
City called attention to the decision of the Boston con- 
vention conceding jurisdiction over their members to 
the metal polishers, buffers, etc. This decision was 
claimed to be unjust. It was decided tbat the subject 
matter be referred to President Gompers for thorough 
investigution, and if the claims of the r Pump Work- 
ers’ Union are found to be true by the E. C., it recom- 
mend to the next convention of the A. F. of L. that the 
case be reopened. 


Upon request President Gompers reported as to the 
outcome ot his visit to the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
and its action agen the Franklin Press Feeders’ Associa- 
tion matter, and also in regard to the representation of 
the steam fitters’ locals in several central bodies. He 
reported that the steam fitters and press feeders’ local 
bad withdrawn from the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
and that a better feeling had thereby been instilled ; that 
the Washington, D. C., (entral Labor Union had com- 

lied with the Boston Central Labor Union; that the 

ndianapolis Central Labor Union refused to comply 
and surrendered its charter; that subsequently the 
steam fitters’ local withdrew, and application for restora- 
tion of charter was made, which was granted. 


On the complaint of the United Association of 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters, and Steam Fitters against the 
Iron City Council of Pittsburg, Pa., for seating delegates 
from the local union of National Association of Steam 
Fitters, it was moved and adopted that the Iron City 
Council of key wee | be communicated with and directed 
to enforce the decision of the A. F. of L. convention, rec- 

nizing the jurisdiction of the United Association of 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters over steam fitters. 


Upon the appeal of Typographical Union, No. 17, of 
Nev Orleans oe against its suspension by the Central 
Trades and bor Council of that city, for refusal to 
withdraw its endorsement of a bill prs amend- 
ments to the labor laws of the state of Louisiana, it was 
moved and adopted that Typographical Union, No. 17, 
be informed that it would be necessary to submit its ap- 
peal against the action of the central bod ——_ the 
officers of the International Typegvaphien! Union before 
it could be passed upon by the officers of the A. F. of L. 


Mr. F. J. McNulty, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, protested against 
the A. F. of L. sending its exhibit to the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition on account of the unfriendly attitude 
of the management towards organized labor. It was de- 
cided that in view of the hostile spirit manifested to- 
wards organized labor, the A. F. of L. would refuse to 
place its exhibit in the Lewis and Ciark Exposition. 


It was decided that jurisdiction over milk can and 
bottle washers and fillers to the Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, 
ofSan Francisco, Cal., be conceded. 


Upon the application of the American Brotherhood of 
Cement Workers for jurisdiction over cement burners, 
it was decided that action be deferred and local unions 
of cement burners be communicated with regarding the 
merits of the claim and their wishes in the premises. 


Upon the application of the Amalgamated Leather 
Workers’ Union for jurisdiction over beltmakers and re- 
pee, it was decided that it be referred to both organ- 
zations for a written statement regarding the work per- 
formed, and that organizers of Chicago and New York 
make an investigation and report as to whether belts 
are made in tanneries. 


Upon the application of the Silk Workers for a 
charter, itwas moved and adopted that the application 
be denied, inasmuch as they come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Textile Workers. 


Upon the application of the Women’s International 
Union Label League for charter, the E. C. decided that 
while it recognizes the value and worth of the work, 
and the cooperation of the Women’s International 
Union Label League, and desires to urge that this co- 
operation be further continued, in which the A. F. of L. 
will aid to its fullest extent, yet it can not under the 
laws of the A. F. of L., grant a charter to a label league. 


On the matter of the New Hampshire State Federation 
of Labor, it was moved and adopted that President 
Gompers’ decision recognizing the duly elected officers 
as such be made the decision of the E. C., and that he 
take such action as is necessary to secure possession of 
=e charter, and if not successful, a new charter be 
ssued. 


Resolved that President Gompers confer with Presi- 
dent Perkins of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
and ascertain the probable cost of an organizer for the 
hy 4) WY for one year, and submit the same by mail 
to the E. C.; and also send toeach member of the E. C. 
a copy of President Perkins’ argument betore the House 
eee oa on Ways and Means on the Philippines 

‘ar » 


The International Association of Blast Furnace Work- 
ersand Smeliters applied fora donation of $z{ tur the 
calling of a convention which could Lot be granted. 
The subject matier of other assistance by organizers 
was referred to President Gom pers. 


On _ the application of the International Union of 
Building Employes for financial assistance, it was 
moved and adopted that $150 be appropriated from the 
defense fund. 


On the protest of the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ 
International Association against the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, Paui Huebner, of Mil- 
waukee, and Charies F. Gebelein, of St. Louis, appeared 
before the E. C. in support of their charges that the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters were violating the 
award made by Mr. P. J. Downey, which award was ap- 
proved by the conventions of the A. F.of L. The repre- 
sentatives of the w workers urged the E. C. to revoke 
the charter of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the brewery proprietors, of Milwaukee, 
be notified that the various decisions of the conventions 
of the A. F. of L., as well as the decisions of the E. C. of 
the Federation, have been uniformly favorable to the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers in the contention for 
jurisdiction over mill men and cabinet workers, and 
the E. C, holds that the men whose employment in the 
breweries of Milwaukee is now a matter of contention 
between the two above-named unions, are properly 
under the jurisdiction of the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers, and that members ofthat union are properly 
entitled to perform the work in contention.” 


The Carpet Mechanics’ International Union, by Messrs. 
John B. Colpoys, H. Shearer, and Charles A. Hutchins 
a — for charter Mr. J.H. Hatch, representing the 

pholsterers’ International Union of America, appeared 
before the E. C. in opposition to the granting of the 
charter and claimed jurisdiction. The application was 
denied, and President Gompers instructed to secure an 
amalgamation of the upholsterers, mattressmakers,. nd 
= layers, as directed ty the San Francisco conven- 
tion. 


The International Association of Fur Workers ap- 
plied for the indorsement of their label, which was 
granted. 


President Gompers called the members of the E. C.’s 
attention that, in accordance with the A. F. of L.’s 
action, he had instructed the Cloth Examiners and 
a ppd Union, No. 11,680, to cease using any local 
label or other than the A. F. of L. label. It was moved 
and adopted that the action of President Gompers in 
this matter be concurred in, and the union given until 
April 15, 1905, to comply with the instructions, 


On the application of E. J. Ratigan for authority from 
the E. C., to distribute a * union label bulletin,” to con- 
tain other advertising matter, it was moved and adopted 
that application be denied. 


On the application for the endorsement of the project 
to issue an “ unfair list” of the A. F. of L., with adver- 
foaments, it was moved and adopted that application 

enied. 


Upon the application of the representatives of the In- 
ternational Union of Steam Engineers and International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, for the revocation 
of the charter of the International Union of United 
Brewery Workmen for the violation of the decision of 
the San Francisco convention. The following represen- 
tatives of the organizations in interest appeared: 
Timothy Healey, representing the International Broth- 
erhood of Stationary Firemen; J. E. Bruner, president, 
and R. A. McKee, secretary of the International Union 
of Steam Engineers, and Louis Kemper, Edward F. 
Ward, and Joseph Proebstle, representing the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery Workmen. Louis Kem- 

r,on behalf of his organization, stated that the united 

rewery workmen had not violated the decision of the 
San Francisco convention. 
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The representatives of all parties in interest were urged Mr. John Swift, of Minneapolis, Minn., appeared be 


to confer with a view to an amicable arrangement being 
reached. Several hours having been given the hearing, 
further consideration was deferred to await the result 
of the conference. 


Sommerer Morrison made a financial report of which 
the following is the summary for the five months end- 


ing February 28, 1905: 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand October 1, 1904......... 


ssteseseeeeeeneeee $103,017 94 
Receipts from all sources for five months 


103,155 98 


206,173 92 
EXPENSES. 


Total expenses for five MONEHDG.............ceeeees $103,418 94 
Balance on hand March 1, 1905... . 102,754 98 


In general fund, March 1, 1905.. $15,369 05 
In defense fund, March 1, 1905. . 87,385 93 


The itemized statements of all moneys received and 
expended are published monthly in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

The A. F. of L. has affiliated 118 national and inter- 
national unions, 32 state, 572 city centrals, and 1,173 
locals. 

The following charters were issued since the San Fran- 
cisco convention: — 


bate HeGerAtiOas.......0..cccccscccccccccecsccecccescceseosese 
Central bodies 5 
Local trade unions.. 

PEE TI ccnicsteensrnnccinssnsesecnsoncsesonsssen 


ASSESSMENT. 


There has been received up to the first of March 
$33,679.09. On the three-cent assessment levied to assist 
the United Textile Workers there has been forwarded 
to the United Textile Workers $83,680.09, one dollar in 
excess of the receipts. 

Several internationals have not as yet paid their 
assessment. 

Of course the above sums do not include the voluntary 
appropriations and donations made by our organiza- 
tions in aid of the Fall River textile workers’ strike. 


SUPPLIES AND LITERATURE FORWARDED FROM HEAD 
QUARTERS. 


October 1, 1901, to February 28, 1905: 
Packages of supplies forwarded by express and 
GD .nccceces coconccccncccccese -cocccecesessqccsoooosetoconsessessoescese 
Packages of literature and miscellaneous supplies 
for organizers, secretaries, and others 


Official and circular letters in 2-cent envelopes 
Circulars and circular letters in l-cent envelopes.. 


126,984 

Figuring 125 working days from October 1, 1904, to Feb- 

ruary 28, 1905, makes an average of 1,016 letters, circular 
letters, and packages per day. 


Mr. Rock and Mr. Herman Robinson, of New York 
City, appeared before the E. C. in iy of the appli- 
cation of the pavers and rammermen for the formation 
of an international organization of this craft. President 
Gompers was authorized to call a convention of the 
pavers and rammermen to form an international or- 
ganization. 


Secretary B. A. Larger of the United Garment Work- 
ers of America, appeared in support of an application 
of this organization for financial assistance, and, upon 
motion it was decided that $2,000 be a propriated from 
the general fund. That fund to be reimbursed for this 
amount from the moneys due from the affiliated unions 
for the three-cent assessment levied to assist the United 
Textile Workers of America. 


The discussion of the brewery workers, engineers, and 
firemen’s controversy was resumed. The representa- 
tives reported that a conference was held which led 
some of the representatives to believe that a peaceful set- 
tlement could be worked out along the lines of the de- 
cision of the San Francisco convention, provided the St. 
Louis and Belleville controversies were adjudicated. It 
was decided to be helpful to accomplish this and to com- 
municate with central bodies to insist upon the enforce- 
ment of the San Francisco decision. 


fore the E.C. in regard to his position relative to the 
dispute with the epee ry Milling Company, 
He stated that for the good of the labor movement the 


“ boycott” should be declared off. A number of commu- 
nications in regard to this dispute, pro and con, were 
also considered, and it was decided that President Gom- 

rs make an investigation of the entire matter, or cause 
| to be done, and a report to be submitted to the 


On the application of the National Association of 
Steam Fitters for a charter, Mr. James M. Cumming ap- 
peared before the E. C. in support of the application, 
and Secretary-Treasurer Tilden, of the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers, Steam, and Gas Fitters, appeared in 
opposition to the A. F. of L. granting a charter. It was 
moved and adopted that, inasmuch as the charter of 
the oe was revoked by the convention of the 
A. F, of L., the application be denied. 


It was decided that in addition to theappropriation of 
$2,000 to the United Garment Workers of America from 
the balance received in pay ment of the three-cent assess- 
ment levied for the textile workers, to issue an appeal 
to assist the striking garment workers in their efforts 
to resist the attempt of the employers to establish the 
non-union or “open shop” in the trade. 


Complaint against Western Federation of Miners and 
resolutions in regard thereto are published elsewherein 
this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


It was reported to the E. C. that charter of Federal La- 
bor Union, 8921, of San Pedro, Cal., was revoked on 
March 6, 1905, upon its refusal to transfer to the Long- 
shoremen’s International Association all its members 
eligible to that organization. The union claimed that it 
would be willing to take out a charter from the long- 
shoremen as the ** Longshoremen’s International Associ- 
ation,” but would not accept a charter under the title of 
“International Longshoremen, Marine and Transport 
Workers’ Association.”’ During the discussion, President 
Keefe, of the Longshoremen’s Association, submited a 
brief, giving the reasons why itis necessary to have the 
words “ Marine and Transport Workers” in the title. It 
was moved and adopted that the E. C. will recommend 
to the next Convention ofthe A. F. of L. that it be given 
authority to issue a charter to theorganization under the 
title of ‘International Longshoremen and Transport 
Workers’ Association,” provided that, in the meantime, 
the jurisdiction of the organization is so defined as to 
remove any possibility of misunderstanding. 


Messrs. T. H. Phippen and F. W. Henbach appeared 
before the E. C, in per of a proposition of securin; 
the endorsement of a banking system to be controll 
directly by the representatives of the international trade 
unions of America. After some discussion the following 
resolution was — $ 

“Resolved, That in the matter of the proposition of 
Messrs. Anderson, Phippen, and Henbach, for the crea- 
tion ofa trust company in the interests of organized 
labor, the E. C. of the A. F. of L., while not in any sense 
expressing any dissent from the merits of the gentle- 
men’s proposition, are not in a position, nor has it any 
authority from the labor movement of the country to 
erdorse or take part in any such proposition.” 


The following was adopted relative to a complaint of 
the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union 
against the Federated Trades Council, of Milwaukee: 

** Whereas, The Federated Trades Council, of Milwau- 
kee, has admitted to membership a union composed of 
seceders and expelled members from Amalgamated 
Wood Workers’ International Union, No. 8, at least two 
of the r—~ gon to the above council belonging to said 
union, an 

‘Whereas, The admission of said union and the seat- 
ing of its delegates, are in direct violation of section 1, 
Article XII, and section 5, Article 1V, of the Constitu- 
tion of the A. F. of L., therefore, 

“Resolved, That the President of the A. F. of L., be 
hereby instructed to communicate with the Federated 
Trades Council, of Milwaukee, requiring the seceding 
body to return to the Amalgamated Wood Workers, and 
in the event of failure to do so, then the aforementioned 
seceding union shall be suspended, and if this demand 
is not complied with before May 1, then the charter of 
said Federated Trades Council, of Milwauk shall be 
revoked and ordered returned to the A. F. of L.” 
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The following resolution was adopted : 

“Whereas the King of Italy bas extended an invita- 
tion to the United States and to all other nations to send 
delegates to a congress to be held at Rome, during May, 
1905, for the purpose of considering the subj~cts of agri- 
culture, immigration, and labor, in their international 
aspects, and what may be done to benefit the peoples of 
all countries in regard thereto; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the E. C. of the A. F. of L., on behalf of 
the working pone of the United States of a ex- 
press deep gratification and endorsement of the projec 
and earnestly entertains the hope that the President o 
the United States may eoetes an adequate American 
delegation, one that fairly and rationally represents 
American interests and ideais, and respectfully urges 
that the delegation to be appointed by the President 
consist, in part at least, of practical men, men who, 
through hard experience, have no pet economic or politi- 
cal theories to exploit, and that at least one of the dele- 
gates may be a representative of the farm laborers of the 
country; and further 

“Resolved, Thata copy of this preamble and resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United States and 
another to the King of Italy.” 





Discussion of the woodworkers vs. carpenters contro- 
versy was resumed and the following resoiution adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners be notified that complaints have been 
lodged with the E. C, of the A. F. of L. that the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters has not complied with the 
decision of the Boston convention, as reaffirmed by the 
San Francisco convention, and, further, that both or- 
ganizations be notified that, if by the next meeting of 
the E. C. the organizations concerned have not carried 
said decision into effect, the matter of instructions of the 
San Francisco convention for failure to do so will be 
considered.”’ 


The following resolution was adopted: 

“ Whereas the dispute as to jurisdiction between the 
International Union of Steam Engineers and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen on the one 
side,and the International Union of United Brewery 
Workmen on the other, is a source of constant friction ; 
and 

“Whereas during the session of the E. C., the repre- 
sentatives of these organizations informally discussed 
the various matters in dispute between them, the result 
of which was a kindlier feeling and the apparent possi- 
bility of a workable agreement or understanding could 
be reached for the promotion and protection of the in- 
terests of all, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, By the E. C. of the A. F. of L., that we not 
only recommend but insist that representatives of the 
International Union of Steam Engineers, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen and the In- 
ternational Union of United Brewery Workmen meet 
before May |, for the purpose of holding further confer- 
ence with a view of eliminating causes of discontent and 
dispute between these organizations to establish more 
harmonious and fraternal relations with an earnest en- 
deavor at a better feeling, understanding, and workable 
agreement, and, that the report of such conference be 
made to the president of the A. F. of L. within 10 days 
after the holding of such conference.” 





On the controversy between the United Association of 
Plumbers, Gas, and Steam Fitters and the International 
Union of Elevator Constructors, as to which organiza- 
tion has jurisdiction over bydraulic piping, Secretary- 
Treasurer Tilden appeared before the E. C. in support 
of the position taken by their organization, and Frank 
Feeney, in support of the claims of the elevator con- 
structors. The evidence developed that the parties at 
interest had not held a conference, as required by the 
aa, Letaee complaints of this character can be con- 
sidered. 


President William McSorley, of the International 
Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers, appeared be- 
fore the E. C. in support of the charges of this organiza- 
tion against the International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers for extending its jurisdic- 
tion over metal ne. Inasmuch as no conference be- 
tween the parties in interest had been held, the E. C. 
decided thatit could not take cognizance of the case 
other than being helpful in trying to bring about such 
a conference. 





President Slocum of the International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, requested that the blacksmiths be con- 
ceded jurisdiction over the drop forgers and hammer- 
men. The A. F. of L. not v pele pF sdiction over the 
hammermen, it was moved and adop 


ted that the subject 


matter be referred to the International Association of 
Machinists and the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths for conference. 
The complaint of President Slocum of the blacksmiths 
inst the International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers for admitting blacksmiths into 
their organization in Cincinnati, Ohio, was on motion 
referred to both organizations in interest, with a recom- 
mendation that a conference be held and the matter 


usted. 

= the complaint of President Slocum of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths against the Inter- 
national Union of Carriage and Wagon Workers for 
issuing charters to their loca! unions, it was moved and 
adopted that President Gompers arrange a conference 
between the two organizations in interest for adjudica- 
tion. President Slocum stated that he was willing that 
the carriage and wagon workers should organize the 
carriage and wagon blacksmiths, but was opposed to 
that organization taking their members from unions 
already organized. 





The following resolution was adopted : ’ 

“ Whereas, e Territory of Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory are about to be admitted to statehood, and a 
convention will be held for the purpose of formulating 
a state constitution, therefore, 

“Resolved, That the A. F. of L. will make every effort 
to secure the following articles pertaining to labor, in- 
corporated in, and made a part of the state constitution 
of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, when the same 
shall have become a state, to wit: 

“1. That not more than eight hours shall constitute a 
day’s work in all underground mines; and on all work 
or undertakings carried on oraided by thestate, county, 
or municipal government; and the legislature shall pass 
suitable laws to provide for the health and safety of em- 
ployes in the factories, smelters, mines, and on the rail- 


roads. 

“2. The legislature shall provide by law for the initia- 
tive and referendum, and imperative mandate. 

“3. That the common law, relieving the employer 
from liability to an employe injured through the care- 
lessness of a fellow servant be abrogated, and suitable 
laws be passed or the legislature protecting employes 
under such conditions. 

“4. The right of action to recover damages for injuries 
or death shall never be ab ted and the amount re- 
coverable shall never be subject to any statutory limi- 


tation. 

“5. The rights of labor shall haye just protection 
Secnee laws calculated to promote the industrial wel- 
fare of the state. 

“6. That the power of the civil authority shall never be 
usur , or exercised by the military authority. 

“The legislature shall prohibit, by the enactment of 
proper laws, first, the employment of children under the 
age of 16 years, in mines; second, the contracting of con- 
vict labor; third, the labor of convicts outside of prison 
walls, except on public works under direct control of the 
state; fourth, the political and commercial control of 
employes; fifth, — corporation from transacting busi- 
ness in the state without first securing a charter under 
the laws of the state.” 





It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
use every effort to = the repeal or modification of 
the Chinese exclusion law, in so far as it relates to the 
United States or any of its possessions. 





On motion President Gompers was authorized to carry 
out the instructions of the convention of the A. F. of L. 
relative to the transfer of the pn from the 
United Metal Workers’ International Union to the 
cae Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation. 





In the matter of the establishment of health farms for 
the members of organized labor suffering from tubercu- 
losis, it was moved and adopted that the matter be re- 
ferred to the next meeting of the E.C. Inthe meantime 
President Gompers communicate with President Per- 
kins of the Cigarmakers’ Internationa! Union and others, 
to secure the fullest information on the subject. 





The interior freight handlers applied to extend its ju- 
risdiction to include all men engaged in packing or 


handling freight in mercantile houses or warehouses, ° 


railroad office clerks, or railroad yard clerks. It was 
moved and adopted that, inasmuch as existing interna- 
tional unions now have jurisdiction over these callings, 
the application be denied. 
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It was movedand adopted that the Carriageand Wagon 
Workers’ International Union directed to comply 
with the decision of the San Francisco convention of the 
A. F. of L., relative to conceding jurisdiction to the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 
over carriage painters. 


Upon the protest of the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ 
International Association against the action of the San 
Francisco convention in conceding jurisdiction to the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 
over those engaged in purely factory work, the following 
was adopted: 

“* Resolved. That inasmuch as it is the belief of the 
members of the E. C. that the action of the San Fran- 
cisco convention turned upon the denial of President 
Bahlhorn, of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
and Paperhangers, of the existence of an agreement be- 
tween the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers and the Amalgamated Wood Workers 
International Union; the written andsigned agreement 
being shown to the members of the E. C., it was decided 
that both organizations should carry out theagreement, 
bearing the signatures of the officers of the two organi- 
tions in interest.”’ 

A. following is a copy of the original agreement 
shown: 

“Agreement between the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers of America and the 
Amalgamated W Workers International Union of 
America, entered into this 2d day of March, 19038. 

“Article I. The Amalgamated Wood Workers shall 
control all varnishing and polishing work, except hard 
wood trim, sashes and doors, and refinishing old work 
on yey 

*“ArticleII. Members of the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers shall have the right to go outside to complete 
work finished in the shop (new work). 

“Article III. The Brotherhood of Painters, Docorators, 
and Paperhangers shall bave the right to go into the 
factory to do work for an outside contractor. 

“Article IV. The Brotherhood of Painters shall have 
control over all hard wood finishers on buildings. 

“Article V. Should there be any local misunderstand- 
ing as to the proper apapere of this agreement, 
the generz! presidents of the two organizations shall be 
empowered to effect a settlement, and failing to do so, 
they shall have the power to arbitrate the difference 
with a third party to be mutually agreed upon 

“Article vient shall be understood that this agree- 
ment shall not interfere with any local agreements that 
may now obtain or be entered into hereafter. 

“Article VIL. In conformity with the foregoing articles 
each organization shall recognize the other’s cards. 

“D. D. MULCAHY, General President, 
“THos. I. Kipp, General Secretary. 
“For the Amalgamated Wood’ Workers 
International Union of America, 
“J. C. BAHLHORN, General President, 
“M. P. CARRICK, General Secretary, 
“* For the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paperhangers of America.” 


Upon the complaint of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters that the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners is not t-y ‘“y with the decision of arbi- 
trator Strasser upon the plan of amalgamation, it was 
decided that inasmuch as we have been officially in- 
formed that the whole matter is now before the mem- 
bership of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners for action, that the subject matter be laid over 
until the next meeting of the E. C. 


Upon motion it was decided that “ oilers” should come 
under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood 
of Stationary Firemen. 


The matter of uniform laws for central bodies was, on 
motion, referred to the next meeting of the E. (., and the 
resident members constitu as a subcommittee to 
draft laws in accordance with the suggestions received 
at headquarters from central bodies. 


In the matter of jurisdiction of the Amalgamated 
Glass Workers’ International Association and the Inter- 
national Association of Glass House Employes, it was 
moved and adopted that action upon same be deferred 


until the next meeting of the E. C.,and in the mean- 
time the Amalgamated Glass Workers’ International 
Association be requested to take action upon the protest 
made by D. A. Hayes against their operating under the 
title of Amalgamated Glass Workers, and his recom- 
ee that they should adopt the title ‘“‘ Workers 
on Glass. 
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President; Keefe complained that the seamen at Eu 
reka, Cal., and other points were refusing to workjwith 
members of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, and acting in a manner antagonistic to the best in- 
terests of the Longshoremen’s International Union and 
the labor movement in general, and urged the E. C, to 
prevent a continuance of this unfriendly attitude. =~ 

It was moved and adopted that the officers of the Sea- 
men’s International Union be communicated with re- 
garding the complaint, and notified that if the grounds 
of the complaint are true that they instruct the officers 
of the local unions at fault to cease their discrimination. 


It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
notify the officers of the Bricklayers and Masons’ Inter- 
national Union that the central bodies favored the or- 
ganization of “ tuck pointers,” and if they can not issue 
charters to tuck inters that they withdraw their ob- 
jection to the A. F. of L. doing so. 


The matter of securing more suitable accommodations 
for the headquarters of the A. F. of L. was referred to the 
resident members. 


On the protest of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians against the Tradesand Labor Council of Paterson, 
N. J., tor seating a dual drum and fife corps and engag- 
ing their music for the Labor Day parade, it was moved 
and adopted that the matter be referred to President 
Gompers with instructions to enforce the constitution. 


On the application of the Stonemasons’ International 
Union for charter, it was moved and adopted that the 
application be denied. 


On the communication from the Patternmakers’ 
League of North America, requesting advice as to what 
course to pursue relative to the employment of Chinese 
and Filipinos in the pattern department of the naval 
station at Cavite, Philippine Islands, it was moved and 
adopted that the matter be referred to President Gom- 
pers for further correspondence. 


On the application of the Paper Box Workers’ Inter- 
national Union for change of title to “Paper Box, Bag, 
and Novelty Workers’ Union,” it was moved and adopted 
that the officers of the organization be communicated 
with to ascertain if the application covers paper box, 
ary? bag, and paper novelty workers, and report to the 

. U. for consideration and action. 


A number of requests for organizers and for assistance 
in other forms were received and referred to President 
Gompers, with authority to aid the several eagtennts to 
the fullest extent within the means of the A. F. of L. 


It was then decided that the next meeting of the E. C. 
should be held at Scranton, Pa., June 12. 


On Saturday afternoon, March 18, at 5 o’clock, the E. 
C, adjourned. 


A number of organizations having grievances against 
particular firms, which they have declared unfair, made 
application to the E. C. for endorsement to their action. 

he tollowing is a list of the organizationsand firms 
with the action taken thereon: 

Burlap Workers’ Union, No. 11,492, of Orange, N. J., vs. 
The H. R. Wiggins Sons Company. Approved. 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths v. Peck- 
ham Manufacturing Company, of Kingston, N. Y. De- 
ferred for further correspondence and effort at adjust- 
ment. 

International Union of Steam Engineers vs. Brown & 
Bigelow, printers, of St. Paul, Minn. Deferred for further 
correspondence and effort at adjustment. 

Brush Makers’ International Union vs. the firm of 
Elder & Jenks, of Philadelphia. Deferred for further cor- 
respondence and effort at adjustment. 

ational Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of North 
America vs. Bryan & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. Deferred 
for further correspondence and effort at adjustment. 

Federal Labor Union, No. 9370, of Utica, Ill., vs. The 
Utica Hydraulic Cement Company and the Utica Cement 
Manufacturing Company. Approved. 

International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers 
vs. The wi meee Lame cape Metal Company. Approved. 

International Union of Wood, Wire, and Meta! Lathers 
vs. The Eastern Expanded Metal Company, of Boston, 
Mass Deferred for further correspondence and effort at 
adjustment. 

International Shingle Weavers’ Union of America vs. 
The Far West Lumber Company of Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, The St. Pauland Tacoma Lumber Company and 
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Grays Harbor Commercial Company of Cosmopolis, 
Washington. Referred for further investigation. 

Uni Brotherhood ‘of Leather Workers on Horse 
Goods vs. Lerch Brothers, of Baltimore.Md. Approved. 

Che Order of Railroad Telegraphers vs. The Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas Railroad Company. Deferred for 
further correspondence and effort at adjustment. 

The International Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ 
Union of America vs. R. H. Macy & Co. Deferred for 
further corresp.ndence and effort at adjustment. 

The Metal Polishers, Buffers, Piaters, and Brass Work- 
ers’ International Union vs. The Wrought Iron Range 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo. Approved. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America vs. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company Messenger 
Service. Approved. 

Upon application of the International Piano and Or- 

an Workers’ Union to indorse its action in placing the 
<imball Piano Compauy on the ** We Don’t Patronize” 
list, it was moved that in view of the declaration made 
by Mr. B. F, Conway on behalf of the Kimball Piano 
Company, the E. C. do not approve the application; 
and, further, that a copy of Mr. Conway’s letter and a 
transcript of the decision of the E C. be forwarded to 
the officers of the Piano and Organ Workers, with the 
offer of the services of the members of the E. C. to assist 
in securing an adjustment and better relations with the 
company. 


Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1905. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 
“At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 


THE PITTSBURG ate METAL COMPANY, Pitts- 


urg. Pa. 
W RvUGHT IRON KANGE COMPANY, ST. Louis, Mo. 
LERCH Bros., Baltimore, Md. 
Utica HYDRAULIC CEMENT COMPANY, and UTICA CE- 
MENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Utica, Il. 
H. B. W1Ga@in’s Sons’ COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
tothe American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the ‘‘ We Don’t Patronize ”’ list the inter- 
national is required to make a full statement of its 
aay oe against such company, and also what efforts 

ave been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable. If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the ** We Don’t Patronize”’ list in the next issue of 

the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
lished the names of more than three firms at any one 
time. 

Similar course is followed when or -7 is made 
by a local union directly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm at any one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken oy the American Federation of Labor. If the 
application be approved by the international union 
Similar course is followed as above. Central bodies are 
allowed to have published the name of but one concern 
at any one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy: 
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FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTs. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn, Crosby, Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Bal- 
lard & Ballard, Louisville, Ky. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing —-_ , of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes._-Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 

CLOTHING. 

Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. 4 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
‘ poor wg a Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadel 
York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Comenay, 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy. y v: 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James K. 
New York City. 

Shoes. ay om Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicag: a 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

fextile—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Woolens—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn. ; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boorum & 
Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelpbia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.: Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

POTTERY, GLASS, AND STONE, 

Pottery and Brick —J. B. Owens Pottery Co. of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, lll.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
a Harbison-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, 

‘a. 


phia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 


aiser, 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hardware.—Landers, Frary & Clark, tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; lver Johnson Arms Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass.; Kelsey Furnace Company, 
Syracuse. N. Y.; Brown & Sharpe Tool Company, 
Providence, R. I.: John Kussell Cutlery Company, 
Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Company. Fair- 
haven, Mass,; Henry Disston & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; American Hardware Co. (Russell & Erwin 
Co. and P. & F. Corbin Uo.), New Britain, Conn.; 
Merritt & Company, Phi'adelphia, Pa. 

Tron and Steel.—lllinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 

ntersville, Ill.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
‘alls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattan Tenn.; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattiey 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Page 
Needie Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Com y, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Company), 
Rutiand, Vt.; Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; 
David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, N. Y.; 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; Na- 
} ag  ageaaed and Machine Company, Hones- 
ale, Pa. 

Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 

Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “ Radiant 
Home?” Stoves, Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 
Terre Haute, Ind.—Street Railway Company. 
Houston, Tex.—Houston Electric Company. 
WooD AND FURNITURE. 


.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
— Bemis Bros., St. Louis, Mo. F 
Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, North- 

ampton, Mass. 
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Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of peceapen, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio. 

Carriages. a Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and ‘Lumber Com- 
pany (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave 

ompany), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; 
Elgin Butter Tub ogy Elgin, I11.; Williams 
Cooperage Company and Palmer Manufacturing 
Company, of Po lar Bluff, Mo. 

China.— Wick China any, ‘Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Bil iard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, ae Ga.; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, trunks: St. Johns Table Com- 
pany. St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture 

nufacturin ‘Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Gold Leaf.—W. emp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, ll.; George Reeves, Cape 
May. N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

niy Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Lumber. Tinity County Lumber Compa any, Groveton, 

exas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon, ltimore, Md.; 
} ak Harrison Lumber Company, More- 
aes, Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 


Leather.— Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Franci 8c0, Cal.; Ba ad Buggy 
and Harness Lounger, C ‘columbus, Ohio. 

es XY > Rubber Company, Kokomo. Ind.; B. 

oodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; Dia- 
olen Rubber Com 


any, Akron, Obio. 

Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York City. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N. 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Il. 

Paper. —Remington- Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 

Ty pewriters.—U nderwood Typewriter Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Watches. —Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
[iy Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; 
— aw Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 

arbor. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Advertising Noveities.—Novelty Advertising Company, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
Seeare— Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. 
Tomgrepey. .—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
essenger Service. 
D. M. Parry. (ndianapolis, Ind. 
Wellman, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; 


Thomas Taylor 
& Son, Hudson, Mass. 


STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, MARCH, 1905. 


Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 

Of the 1,416 unions making returns for March, 1905, 
with an aggregate membership of 105,328, there were 3.8 
per cent without employment. In the preceding month 
68L unions, with a membership of 63,500, reported 6.1 
per cent without employment. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1905. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1905; the 
lighter line for 1904. 


for the mouth of March, 1905. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is astatement of the receipts and expenses 


viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


1. 


Balance on hand March 1, 19065, 
er, “eye pokes ‘ivi, tax, J nd ad % 


n, 
10943, tax, feb,$4.50 
Lumber handlers $449, tax, jan, 75c; d f, 75c. 
Twine stringers 11632, tax, feb, 40c; a f, 40c... 
Interlocking switch and’ signalmen’ 11786, 
tax, feb, $7.25; d f, $7.25 
Horse-nail makers 10963, tax, feb, $3.60; d f, 


$8.60... 
Natl asso. ‘heat, ‘frost, genl ‘insulators, and 
asbestos workers, tax, j, f, m.. 
Laborers prot 9820, tax, d, ’04 
assessment, 30c on 
Laborers prot 11738, tax, fe 


Federal I labor 10639, ‘tax, feb, $4.20 

Federal labor 11248, tax, jan, $1. 88 ‘a i $1. 

Federal labor 11345, tax, —n $2; d 

Federal labor 11595, tax, jan, $1. a 4 . $91.75... 

Federal labor 11813, tax, feb, $1; a f,$i.. noe 

Trades and laborassem, Covington. Ky, tax, 
n, a, 04, j, f, m, a 

Central trades council, Kittanning, Pa, tax, 


tax, o, n, d, ’04, j, 


f,m 
Centrai labor, Princeton, Ind, tax, o, n, d, ’04 
Interlocking switchand ‘signalmen 11794 sup 
Decorators, costumers, and badgemakers 
11555, sup 
Bricklay: ers and masons 1(982, tax, bal s, 0, 
n, G, ’04, $1.95; d f, $1 95; sup, S4c.. 
Oyster, and fishermens 11798, tax, ‘feb, 8 


, d, 04 
Central labor, Paris, Ill, 


Rockmens prot 10631, tax, june, $i0; d f, $10.. 

Twine stringers and helpers 10922, tax, a, m, 
04, $1.55; d f, $1.55.. 

Bootbiacks prot 10175, tax, jan, $7.25; d f, $7.25 

Laborers prot 10295, tax, feb, $6.50; df, $6.50.. 

Central labor, Portland, Me. tax, n, d, ’04, j.. 

Indl of cutting die and cutter makers, tax, 


J 
vole labor 8243, tax, a, bees 4 a d f, 
$4.50; assessment, $l a. “ sea 
Federal labor 7155, tax, af, 90c.. 
Federal labor 9133, tax, rae *sI, ite a, $1.25... 
Federal labor 9650; tax, feb, $6.50 f, $6.50 
Federal labor 995. tax, j, f, m, ai so. ‘a f, $1.50 
Federal labor 9993, tax, feb, $4; df, $4 
Federal labor 11833, sup... 
Laborers prot 11749 (obrera. federado), ‘tax, 
n, d, ’04, j, $4.80; d f, $4.80; sup, $1. 
yaa trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, 


up 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
. Federal labor 11834, sup 
— workers 8261, tax, feb, $12.50; d f, 
Pavers and pavers helpers 11559, tax, jan, 
65c; d f, 65¢ 
Trade union assem, Williamsport, Pa, tax, 
bal n, d, 


»& 
Newsboys nat 11566, tax, fe 
Optical workers 11381. tax, feb, $5.05; d f, $5. 
Stone peequecee 10604, tax, feb, $4; d f, $4.. 


Centra 
tine, Fla, tax, n, d, ’04. i 

Trades and labor coune l, Tamp 
n, 


trades and labor union, St , Augus- 


3S See 
Intl of slate workers, tax, 
oe labor 11617, tax, 


JB os treas, interest on bank deposits 
Federal labor 7087, tax, jan, $6.25; d f, poate 
su 


Hospital ati otengents prot 8097, tax, f, m, $10; 
su 
Shirt, waist, Pod laundry workers intl, sup.. 


(The months are abbre- 
$102,754 98 


18 00 


tome Srp im 
S$ $885 $8 8 


— 


=_ — 
S SMowreS w 


— 


RF Sar 
68S 88% S S8sSeee 
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. Laborers prot 9523, tax, d, 04, j, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10; sup, 49c. 
Jos V'Mu ‘autz, Chicago, Ill, sup 
. Egg inspectors 11254, tax, mar, $6.28; da f, $6.25 
Lime trimmers 11839, sup . 
Federal labor 11787, assessment 
Machine shearers ‘and punchers 9635, tax, 
mar, 75c; d f, 75c 
Stable employes 10041, tax, nov, ’04, $5: 
Railroad transfer y 11 wonnd ona ‘clerks 
11689, tax, mar, $1; d f, $1 
«Dn ravers, "designers, and emboss cut- 
ters 1 4, tax, j, f, m m, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Asphalt, asphalt block and wood pavers 
11811, tax, feb, $15; d f, $15 
Stablemens 876), hy a 04, j, $8.50; d f, a 
Base ball makers 10928, tax, feb, 85¢; 
Bers: x tunnel workers 7319, tax, a 


feb, 3d f, 90c 
Gravel roofers 9893, a jan, $1; df. . 
Fishermens 7141, tax, 04, }, $10; d : $10. 
Milk handlers asso 16003, tax, feb, 50c; d f, 


5c 
Com position roofers 8712, oa} f, 80c;d ts 80c 
—— labor 8227, tax, d, ’04 t $l. 50; a f, 
$1.50; assessment, 


80¢ 
Federal labor 11651, tax, bal oct, ’04, 50c; ah f, 


Laborers prot 11004, tax, feb, 75¢ & He 

Hat shop laborers 8859, tax, i, f. uid 

Laborers prot 11002, tax, o, n, d, ’ $16 f, 
$38.75; assessment, "J5e. 

Trades council, ae Arbor, Mich, “tax, j, a, 
8, O, n, d, "04, j, , m.. 

Trades and bor council, “Atchison, 
tax, j, f, 7 

United fades and labor council, Cuyahoga 
co, Ohio, tax, nov, ’04, to and incl oct, '05... 


8 


ee 
on 


= 
o~ 


& =GB co wo 


— 


oo wee co me Bee 
& S88 S 88 SSB 8s sss s Ss SB SsSzse 


6. oo me 10860, tax, feb, $1.75; d f, $1.75; 


1 
Vegetable yy button workers 7546, tax, 
feb, $2; d f, $2; , He 
Federal labor , tax, feb, $2.50; a t, ‘$2.50; 


up, $2.50 
Federal labor 8367, sup... 
Woman can workers 10584, ‘sup 
Federal labor 11821, sup 
7 labor 11771, tax, feb, $2.85; d f, $2.85; 


Pp, $6 
Stoneware potters 11598, tax, feb, ‘85; df, =n 


Pp, 7 
Local 24, inti photo-engrav ers ‘of NA, sux 
“ r- ed 10683, tax, d, . = fi 


d f, $4.95; sup, p, $5.60. 
Federal labor 7613, tax, a, “904, J, «3 $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; assessment, 45¢: sup, 5c. 
John B Lennon, treas, interest on depo sits.. 
Federal labor 1159], assessmen 
Federal labor 699s, ‘tax, feb, $1 26: ‘a f, 8. 25... 
Federal labor 9626, tax, t, m, $4; a f, hen 
Federal labor 9777, tax, jan, 45c; d ft, 45c. 
Federal! labor 10104, tax, feb, 40¢; d f, 40c 
Federal labor 11618, tax, d, ’04, J, f, $3.50; ale f, 


$3.50.. 
United neck wear. cutters 6989, ‘tax, — 4 04, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50... 
Cloth examiners. ‘and ‘spongers "11680, ‘tax, 
-feb, $8.05; d 05... 
Pipe‘caulcere and t tappers 1348, “tax, “a, 704, 
Stone masons 7049, tax, “feb, $6; a f, $6... 
Hospital employes 10641, tax, feb, $2; da f, $2... 
Transfer companies employes 11824: sup 
Federal labor 8369, sup 
Needle straighteners prot agso 11791, tax, 
04, j, 70c; d f, 70c; su 


¢t w 
- 
wm 


- Bees 
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d, P, 
Bootblacks prot 9196, tax, J, f $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, mar, 55¢; ? f, 55¢ 
mentees helpers 11801, tax, df , $1.20 
1.20, 


Ceniral labor union, Erie, Pa, tax, 8, 0, n, d, 


wnasoew a 
$ssess 
s&s = 


eo we eco 


8 


d, ” 

Federated trades qoaaes, Milwaukee, Wis, 
tax, n, d,’ , m, 

Central’ labor souncil, Niagara Falls, N Y, 
tax, o, n, d, ’04 

Central labor union, Northampton, Mass, 
tax, n, d, ’04, j 

bar labor union, Pottstown, Pa, tax, j, 





f, m 
Central trades and er union, Providence, 
, tax, n, 04, , a 
Central labor union, Worcester, Mass, tax, 
bal n, d, ’04 
Brushmakers intl, tax, feb.. 
Am bro of cement workers, ‘tax, “dec, 04, “a 
$30; bal assessment, 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, a. 04, ij. 
te sober 7125, tax, a, s, 0, n, d, "4, j, f, 
$2.80; d f, $2.80.. man 
Federal labor 7187, tax, dec, 04, “$d £, $5 
Federal labor 7204, tax, feb, 55c; d f, 55¢ 
Federal labor 7481, tax, d, 04, Jj, =: af, $5 
Federal labor 8181, tax, bal yf. , m, 75e; df, 


~ om Bb 8 89 
&ssess 


BS w 
3s fz 


— 


— SeSa 
Ssse 


~ 


-_O 


50 
Federal labor 8326, tax, vu yh f, 65¢ 
Federal labor 8898, tax, d, 04, j, $1. 10; d f, 


$1.10 
Federal labor 8426, tax, Jj, f, $6.7 70; d f, $6.70... 
Federal labor 8584, tax, dee, 4, $3.25; ad f, 


$3.25. 
Federal gener 9449, tax, o, n, d, 04, nds f, og ane 


38 $8 & 


— 


d f, $4. : 
Federal labor 10878, ‘tax, ts f, ‘Fe; 
Federal labor 11006, tax, feb » $1. 4S: "g t $1.75. 
Federal! labor 11158, tax, mar, $6; d f, $6 
rx labor 11445, tax, d , 04; Jj, t, m, $2; 


df, $2.. 
Federal labor 11716, tax, feb, 55c; d f, 55c... 
Federal labor 11776, tax, dec, 04, $2.30: af, 
$2.30; assessment, $1.38 
Ship machinery and derrick riggers 10815, 
tax, mar, $2.70; d f, $2.70; sup, $2.50 
Federal labor 11823, sup 
Ice mens prot 10176, t 


Federal labor 11822, 81 


Absolutely Pure 
ry labor 9870, "tax, 0 n, 


ous nsins: [2 MAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


min Boma ao Gro 
ss s8ss gs 
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8. Plumber diggers and sewer builders} 9926, 
ta f, 70¢ 


mE prot 11493, tax, feb, $2.50; da 

Sand cutters 10047, tax, f, m, $1.20: dd f, $1. aM 
Rockmens prot 10631, tax, july. $15; d f, $15... 
Federal labor 9371, tax, n, d, U4, j, f, $1.40; d f, 


Deriiekmici 9499, tax, f, acct m, $4.15; d f, 

4.15; 

Federal labor 9701, tax, j, f, m, $3.50; d f, $3.50; 
assessment, 

Laborers prot 10320, tax, j, f, $10; d f, $10. 

Laborers prot 10842, tax, mar. $1; d f, 

Intl wood, wire, and metal lathers, tax, 


Trades assembly, Alexandria, Ind, tax, s, o, 
n, 

Central labor union, Linton, Ind, tax, nov, 

, to and incl oct, 05 

Central labor union, Morgantown, W Va, 
tax, n, d, ’04,j 

Federal labor union —~ 

“ prot 9105, tax, Ol. j, ‘$10; a f, $10; 


. Greenhouse workers 10205, tax, 8, 0, n, d, ‘04, 
j, f. m, $3.15; d f, $3.15; assessment, 81e.. 

Laborers prot 9145, tax, feb, $1.25; d f, $1.2 

Council ot labor, Kern co, Cal, tax, o, 2, “a, 


»f, m 
Trades and labor 9 Memphis, Tenn, 
tax, n, d, 04, j, f, m, 
Intl typographical union, tax, ,: 
Gas workers 10086, tax, d, 04, j, $5; d f, $5 
FOr tora cutters and setters 11368, tax, n, d, 


a f, $5 
Well borers —e tax, o, n, d, ’04, j, f, m, 
$2.10; d f, $2.1 
Carbonated water workers 11574, tax, feb, 
4d 
Embossers prot 10321, tax, mar, $3.50; d f, 


Inn and i brass Ceigpges 11610, tax, feb, $1.05; 
Mill workers and helpers and laborers 11485, 
tax, n, d, ’v4, 70c; d f, 70c 

Federal labor 6697, tax, mar, $1.7. re da & $1.75.. 
Federal labor 8060, tax, wx $4; d 

Federal labor 9725, tax, "i, f , $2. = $ f, 3. "40 
Federal lavor 9989, tax, Jj, f. $i; 4 f, $l. 
Federal labor 10751, tax, feb, $1 yh d f, ‘$1.50. 
Federal labor 11098, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, si 50 
Federal labor 11440, tax, mar, 40c; ‘af 

Federal labor 11535, tax, jan, $2; ad f, $2 
Laborers prot 3079, tax, < f, _— ‘a f, $10.30; 
sup, $2; bal assessment. $1.4 

Federal labor 11825, sup 

Federal labor 10816, tax, feb, $3.75; d f, $3.7 75; 
su 

Suspendermakers’ 9560, ‘tax, ‘4, 04, y "$16.50; 

f, $16.50; sup, $16 

enlaces ax, d, 04, j, f, $2.25; d f, 
$2.25; assessment, 4dc; sup, 7 ‘ 

Federal labor 11333, tax, d, '04, j, f, $3.50; df, 
$3.50; sup, $1.10 

Street paver 9681, tax, n, 

$1.65; sup, 20¢ 

Federal labor 11837, sup 

. Paper bag workers 11757, tax, mar, $1; d f, ft 

Ris = rammers 10818, tax, feb, 


Sewer diggers 8662, tax, feb. $3; d f, $3 
ate and helpers 10335, tax, feb, $8.50; 


Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
mar, f, 90c 
Florists and gardeners 10726, tax, feb, $1.25; 


~ 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest, 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the orig:- 
nal and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 
others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick. peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 





10. Suspender workers 8144, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50. 


Bottle cainers 10535, tax, j, f, $1.90; d f, $1.90.. 
Oo a Coes 10084, tax. n, d, 04, $2.50; df, 


panei labor > ta 
$10.80; d f, $10.80 
Federal labor 8139, tax, feb, $8 d f, $8.50. 
Federal labor 8770, tax, mar, $1. 35; d t, $1.3: 
Federal labor 9710, tax, feb, ic + a f, £2 10 
Federal labor 10307, tax, j.J d 
j. $3.20; df, $8.20. = 
Federal labor 10428, tax, j, f, m, $6; d 
Federal labor 11491, tax, j, f, om 55; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 11602; tax,n,d 04, j $2. 
$2.25; assessment, 45c. 
Intl photo-engravers of N A, ta 
Labor council, ot ned Tex, tax, n,d 04, 


f, m, a. 

cdntral’ trades council, Kittaning, Pa, sup... 

Trades assem, Mars: rilles, Ill, tax, o, n, d, 04 

Central trades and labor —, Oklahoma 
City, Okla Ter, tax, m, a, 

Trades and — assem, a, Bandy” —_ ha » 
tax, n, d, 

Servants ss TLS38, ‘sup.. 

Braceros agricola, agricultural workers 117 62, 
tax, j, f, $2 35; d f, $2.35; sup. $1 

Central — and labor council, Midland, 
Ark,s 

Asphalt "pavers 11484, tax, mar, 50c; d f, We; 
su l 

Labovers prot 8856, tax, mar, $1.60; d f, $1.60; 
sup, ! 

Women can workers 19584, sup 

a workers 718), tax, mar, $6.25; d f, 


$6.25; sup, SNe 

Federal Inbor 11624, tax, feb, $1 05; d f, $1.05; 
sup, 

. Laborers prot 8249, tax, j, f, m, $2. 70; d f,$2 70 

Steel and er plate cleaners 8810, tax, 
mar, 75¢; 

Brass bobbin eens 8628, tax, feb 

Telephone operators 10795, tax, mar, 60c; 


| el 


df, Soap, soda, and candle workers 10885, tax. 
feb, $4.50; a f, $4.50 


ty wenenesas prot 7416, tax. j, f, m, $4.50; d f, 


oe ~1 
ss $88 88 8 


Federal labor 7520 tax, feb, $1; d f, $1... 
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ll. Scale workers prot 7592, tax, feb, $7.50; d f, 
$7.50 


Music engravers 11809, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $1.50 


Federal labor 8806, tax, j, f,m, $16.20: df $16.20 Used Round the World 
Federal labor 10919, tax, feb, $1.55; d f, $1. 


eancoce = | WallerBakeratos 
* Chocolate 


-\) 
AND 


Cocoa 


The leader for 
i124 Years 


Federal labor 10829, tax, bal feb, $2.50: & £,82.50 
Labor council, San Pedro, Cal, tax, o,n, ‘d, 04 
= — and wagon workers, local No. 


an of. Paintin, di decorators, and paperhang- 
ers 0 tax, feb 

Newsboys prot 11839, sup 

Central labor union, Norristown, Pa, sup 

Federal labor 11477, tax, mar, $1; df, $1; sup, 


Pipe and boiler coverers 11562, sup... 
— labor union, Ashtabula, Ohio, tax, 
n, d, 04, j, $2.50; sup, 25¢ 
Central labor anion Wilmington, NC, sup 
q Dairymens prot 8697, tax, 0, n, d, ’04, j, f, m, 


Millmens’ prot 10297, tax, feb, $1.25; d f, bY: 25.. 

Nail mil) employes 9987, tax, mar, $2: f, $2 

Horse-nail workers 10582, tax, feb, $1.40; d f, 
40 


8% 381 8 8 


So *O-I Sw 
8 8S8 sa 


LOOK FOR THIS 


Solar patptess and operators 8710, tax, j, f, TRADE-MARK 


Grand Prize} 


World’s Fair 
St. Louis 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


4 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE ano AMERICA 


1.70; d f, 

Asphalt a and vitrified brick pavers 
7214, tax, d, ’04, j, $1.10; d f, $1.10. 

Telephone employes 11368, lax, feb, 35c; df, 


so oo 
388 


Cotton yard men’s s benevolentasso 9143, tax, 
» f, m, $8.15; 


338 8 gs 


Fiver’ FE 9331, tax, mar, $1.75; df, 2 75 
Fishermens 11777, tax, bal feb, $1.35; d f, $1.35 
—— employes 10088, tax, mar, $5.50; da 


$5 

Milkers prot 8861, tax, mar, $12.50; d f, $12.50.. 

Undertakers 9019, tax, mar, $2.25; "a £, $2.25... 

Cement burners 8767, tax, 0, n, d, 04, . 
2; d f, $2; assessment, 

Federal labor 8281, tax, j, f, 

Federal labor 8892, tax, j, f, 

Fe etenal labor 9068, tax, d, ” 


oe 
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13. onal Loren 11826, tax, mar, $2; d f, $2; 


$3s 


$2. Stoneware potters 
Federal labor 90838, . mar, $1.75; d f, $1.7 
Federal labor 10651, tax, ‘eb, $17. ‘Bi da ra $17.50 
Federal labor 10917, tax, feb, $1: d f, $1 
Federal labor 11124, tax. met, 90c; af 
ta a 


) 
oo NW SPR eR RK ROIOm COO BUI BOO mf 


d f, $5 aa 

aoe ae, ‘sup... 

Federal labor 10926, tax, ma 
$2.65; su 

Central labor — Delawa 

Lumber handlers 11474, sup.. 

Intl longshoremens asso, sup. 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, sup 

United textile workers of | 7 eee 

Hotel and restaurant employes, etc, tax, 
feb, $196.83; sup, $35.55. 

Federal labor 11840, sup.. 

Central labor union, Paris, Ill, sup 

. Fire Sort employes 11425, tax, feb, $1 “50; af, 


’ ’ , df, 
Federal labor 11579, tax, feb, Pe bo: ad f, $4.20 
Federa! labor 11643, tax, feb, $1. 25: d f. $1.25... 
Cen labor union, Fremont, Neb, tax, d, 


S Ss5e8 Sssss 


- 
Fedebated trades council, “Montreal, Canada, 
tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 04, 
Trades and labor fe eration, “New Bruns- 
wick, N J, tax, n, d, 


g 


Trades and labor assem, © Beikiny iti, tax, aug, 
04, to and incl july, 05 
Federated trades and labor council, San 
Diego, Cal, tax, o, n, d, "04 
mene — San Francisco, Cal, tax, n, d, 
4 


Trades and labor aaneh, Uniontown, Pa, 
tax, n, d, 04, j, f, m 

Laborers prot 8944, "tax, dec, ’04, $12.50; d f, 
$12.50... 


Laborers ‘prot ‘9788, ‘tax, < ft, $i. 50: a f, sm 
Brewery laborers 10877, tax, mar, $1: d f, 
Laborers prot 10961, tax, f, m, 8c; d 
Street. sewer, and genl excavating laborers 
11608, tax, s, 0, n, d, ’04,j, f, $10 50; d f, at 
a workers prot 11790, tax, feb, $2.65; 
2 65 


Intl of elev ator constructors, tax, feb 

Federal labor 10883, tax, j, f, m, $2.90; d f, 
$2.90; sup, 20c. 

Federal labor 9857, tax, feb, 60c; d ft ‘60e; as- 
IIIT, -icnnn:cccttesiiishicinbsieiieientsiaiatenitannigatiaiinientents 


28 88 8 $8 


$1.50. 

Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
mar, $1.75; d f,1 

Twine stringers Silt, tax, feb, $2; d f, $2 

Decorators, costumers, and d badge’ makers 
11555, tax, mar, 45c; a f, 45c. 

Tele teat — 11498, tax, d, ’04, j, f, 


Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, mar, $2.10; d f, 


Machinists my te 11830, sup.. 

Federal labor 8193, assessment 

Federal labor 8786, tax, feb, 75c; d f, 75c. 

Federal labor 9435. tax, mar, $1.45; f, $1.45.. 

Federal labor 10963, tax, feb, $5; d f, $5 

Federal labor 11728, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 

Federal labor 11761, tax, mar, $2 25; d ‘t, $2.25. 

Central labor, Athol, Mass, tax, n, d, 04, j... 

aes | hee ee assem, Centralia, in, tax, 
oO, n 

Federation of labor, apemagaes, Ml, tax, n, 

d, 04, j, f, m,a 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 
safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 











ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 


SAVE THE LABELS. 
Try a Can. 


91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 


Do it Now. 





14, Federal labor 11841, sup. 


American federation of musi 

Juan N Ramirez, Guanica, P R, sup 
Central labor, Astoria, Ore, su mad 
ny labor 11796, tax, feb, $3 50 


up, 
Central labor, arene, 
. Federal labor 10185, sup 


d f, $7.40 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, feb, $2.50; d f, oe 
Stone pavers 11358, tax, feb, $1.4(; d f, $1.40.. 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, mar, 45¢; d t, 45ce 
Tele yhone operators 9887, tax, mar, $3.05; d f, 


$3. 

Milk bottlers 9639, tax, feb, 50c; d f, 50c.. 

Wholesale clothing Clerks and packers 
11042, tax, mar, #0c; d f, Ke... 

Sheet asphalt, gravel, and slaie roofers "8623, 
tax, mar, 35c; d f, 35c.. 

Farm laborers 11647, tax. dee, 104, ¢% f, ‘i. 85; 

f, $1.35; assessment, 8le 
Laborers prot 9760, tax, dec, 04, J, f, ant 50; d f, 


Laborers prot 8663, “tax, feb, h; “a 3 ‘a. 

Trades and labor council, Marshall, 
tax, n, d, ’04, 

Centtal labor union, Rockland, Mass, tax, 


04, J... = alee 
Federal | labor 8839, tax, j, f, m, $1l.! 


Federal labor $769, tax, “feb, ‘2. “10; ‘a a $2.10 
Federal labor 9418, tax, mar, $1. 65; af. $1.65... 
Federal labor 9659, tax, feb, 50c; d f, £0c........ 
Federal labor 11386, tax, feb, $1.85; d f, $i 85... 
Intl bro of © nd employes, tax, mar, 
$5.44; su 
Central 
Calif, we ay 
Central | r ‘union, Skowhegan 
Riggers prot 11588, tax, mar, 75c; 'd f, 
Rammers prot 9120, tax, j, f. m, +. 
Interlocking switch and eignalmen 11794, 
tax, feb, $1; d f, $1 
Granite workers 9289, tax, mar, #34 f, $2 
Steel plate transferrers asso of ‘A 8956, ‘tax, x Js 


Tex, 





oye council, "San" ‘Joaquin ‘co, 


Me, , SUP... 


Giiders prot 8980, tax, “feb, $4: df , $4. 
bee a and graders 9025, tax, f, m, $10; 
Iron bed d workers "70138, “tax, 0, nh, “a, 04, j, 


$42.50; d f, $42. 

Granite polishers, quarrymen, and laborers 
, tax, mar, $3.15; d f, $3.15 

isinglass glue workers 11799, tax, feb, $8 25; 


d f, $3.25. 

Intl *stereotypers and electrotypers of N A, 
tax, feb 

Natl cotton mule spinners asso, tax, j, f, m.. 


1 


00 
00. 
50 
50 
00 
25 
50 
4 80 
5 00 
2 80 
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16. Metermakers prot 11250, tax, jan, $10; d f, $10. 


Lastmakers 9771, tax, feb, $4.50; d f, $4 - 
Federal labor 8198, tax, dec, '04, j, f, $7.50; 
d f, $7.50.. as 
Federal labor 8827, ‘tax, ‘i. 3 ‘mn, "$1.80: af, $1.80 
Federal labor 8563, tax, mar, $1. 35; d f, $1.35.. 
Federal labor 9633, tax, j, f, m, $1. be; d ft, $1. 50 
Federal labor 11429, tax, feb, #2. os a f, $2.45... 
Federal labor 11812, tax, mar, $1.55 3d f, $l. 55. 
Laborers prot 9558, tax, mar, $2.50; a f, $2.50... 
— labor union, Laporte, Ind, iax, m, 


central trades sasembiy, Oneida, N ¥, tax, 


pds , m, 

carbatene cutters and setters 8512, sup. 
Rockmens prot 10631, sup... 
Asphalt, asphalt block, and wood ‘pavers 

asso 11811, sup 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup........ 
Central labor union, Providence, RI, ‘sup... 
Gas workers 11633, tax, feb, 75c; d f,75c; sup, 


25c.. 
Federal labor 11766, “tax, ‘feb, ‘i. 40; a ra ‘gi. ‘40; 
central labor union, Fremont, ‘Ohio, sup... 
Federal labor 11006, tax, mar, $2.25; d f, $2. 
sup, #2... an 
House movers 10720, ‘tax, jt » sl; a f, @: “sup, 
Pipe layers ‘9744, ‘tax, ‘feb, $1. 50; a f, $1.50; sup, 
Federal labor 11499, tax, f, m, $2.40; d f, $2.40; 
sup, 4 eoncnmes 


. Intl of steam engineers, tax, d, 


Trades assem, Schenectady, N Y tax BD, 4, 
04, 


up. 
Local 516, united mine wor kers of A, sup 
Federal Labor 11478, tax, feb, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
ee 
a 8162, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
su 
Federal labor 9873, tax, “mar, $i. 75; ‘a t #1. 75; 


Federal labor 11519. “tax, feb, tw} ? & $2.36. 
Federal labor 11377, tax, ‘d f, 
iepegess L nasa 8608, tax, 504. i ai 10; i . 


j,Jj,a 
Federal ps 7426, a f, 85e; d f, 85e 
Federal labor 9066, tax f,m, en 95; a f, $1.95 
Federal labor 9735, tax, n,d, 04, Ew 4 f, $2 
Federal labor 11426, tax jan, 65¢e; da i, thes sup, 


50c. 
Federal labor 11620, tax, feb, 35c; d f, 35c. 


a o8 
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ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, ®°CcHESTER 
TEA AND COFFEE POTS High Grade Metal Specialties 

















17. te labor 8279, tax, d, ’04, j, f, $3.75; d f, 


Federal labor 11760, tax, re f, $5... 
Federal labor 11714, tax, d ah ¢% f, $1.20; df, 
$1.20; assessment, bac. snapvaianaviaws sina Icemens 9990, iax, f, m, $2; d f, $2 
lap workers 11492, tax, d f, S . Log drivers and ‘yoodinen 11729, tax, a, 8, nO 
d f, $2; 30c.. - a n, d, 04, j, f, m, $10.80; d f, EE ies 
inspectors 8&7 Payers hel pers lost, tax, "dec, 04, $2.20; d 


employes 10634, tax, mar, $6.25; 


Stable employes 10041, tax, jan, Printers roller makers "[0688, tax, mar, $1.40; 
be x’ ipe caulkers 10830; tax, a *m, GO, FFE Mi cececcsnscccncccrqssce~crsssseneces 9.00 ocaveccenese: ove 
d f, $1. a Stoneware workers 6888, tax, d, ’04, j, f, $9; 
Domestic helpers oo 11395, tax, j, f, ma -20; d f, $9; assessment, $1. 80 
d f, $1.20 aes Federal labor 6854, tax, feb, $1.35; d £. $1.3 
Boomers 9410, tax, “mar, ‘$i. 15; “a f, $i. 75 .. —* labor 8962, tax, J. f, $3.90; a f, $8. 
Shoe a Pollabers and porters 11014, tax, ‘nov, up, 10c.. 
$1.20; d f, $1.20... Federal labor 9644, tax, mar. B5c; “a f,85c.. 
Federal labor 9713, tax, feb, $5.50; 4 f, $5. 
~ 800; d f, 80c Federal labor 9925. tax, mar, $1; ‘a f, $1 
Central labor union, Camden, N es ‘tax, ‘n.d, Federal labor 10685, tax, mar, 85¢; d t, 
Federal labor 10824, tax, j, acct f, 90c; "d f, Xe. 
Trades % assem, Ft Worth, Tex, tax, n, d, 04, Laborers prot 11743, sup. 
j, f, m Federal labor 10993, tax, mee, Oe; d f, 
Trades" ‘end labor council, Oshkosh, Wis, Federal labor 9848, ‘tax, j, f, $1.50; d f, ‘nid 
tax, nov, ’04, to and incl oct, 05. Federal labor 11366, tax, 1, mn, a, $3; 
Federal labor 10128, sup... Federal labor 11449, tax, feb, $2.80; ¢ f ei. 
Central labor union, Danville, ‘Pa, ‘sup... ececeee: Federal labor 11459, tax, mee, $1; 
Central trades council, Punxsutawny, Pa, Federal labor 11564, tax, d, ’04, igi: a 
su vnniineeniesttial Central ve union, asheville NOC, = 8, 
Steel casemakers 11842, sup. 0, n, d,’ 
Lace menders 8151, tax, a, 8,0, n, $20; d f, $20.. 40 00 Toidineteensbig, Greenville’ Tex, ‘tax, j, t, m 
AnD eon aT, of plate engravers 9003; tax, Come labor Pa Montpelier, vit tax, 
e o, . 
Wire and’ cable workers 9962, tax, j, f, m, Trades and Veber « union, St Louis ‘Mo, tax, 
$1.05; d f, $1.05 , 04, j, f, m, a, m, j, J... 
—. workers prot 7028, tax, f, m, $1.20; Tt prot 10941, tax, n, d, 04, < f, “. “40; 


~ 
no 


— 


| 





Cooks and - waiters 10968. (cocineros ‘and “de- Hotel and restaurant rem, etc, su 
Pipe cutters as tax, mar, $5.75; d f, $5.75. Laborers prot 11400, tax, j, f a 
"name ‘asso F im f tax, jan, $3. 75; a f —— bro of carpenters and  loiness va A, 


83 282 & S £8 Sssssusesssss se 


2 = 
mS Sows so wo 


, jan 
Federal labor 9079, tax, f, m, $2; d f, #2...... 
oe labor 11585, tax, f, ™ $1. 20: df, $1.20; 
Waieh aoaeee 6961, tax, feb, $9.10; d f, $9. i0.: 


Wax and rye? model makers’ 11438, tax, Hos pital <ipiaves i 10725, “tax, “jan, "$8.70; af, 
mar, $1.10; $1.10.. $8.70; sup, oses@neeese 
Optical wm LLM 10084, tax, me “$2.50; a T, "$2.50 Federal. a0 10286, tax, 0, n, d, ™ fy c mn, 
Fibre mill and factory workers 9930, tax, bal $4.80; d f, $4.80; sup, $1.05... 
j, f, m, 75e; d f, 75c; assessment, 50c Central febies and labor council, "New Or- 
Federal’ labor 8620, tax, mar, $1 60; a f, $1 = leans, La, sup... 
sup, $2....... Laborers prot 549, "tax, ‘feb, ‘a. “35; a f, “a: ‘35; 
Sewer cleaners and. repairers 10886, “tax, ‘jt 4 sup, 
m, $15; d f, $15; sup, $)....... o Factory truckers and stock movers 11744, 
Cloth spinners and re finishers 10854 tax, gi t, tax, mar, $2.40; d f, $2.40; sup, 40c. 
$1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, $5 7 40 Gravel and com posite roofers and water- 
Intl bro of teamsters, tax, ma tens: roof workers 993, sup... 
Gray’s Harbor trades and la omen prot 11846, union 1 protectora | ‘de ie 
Aberdeen, Wash, tax, o, n, d, 04 _ mujer, sup.. 
Central trades and Jabor caneme, Corinth, N Federal labor 9849, ‘sup... 
» tax, n, G, 04, J...00- Federal labor 8288, tax, mar, £2.50; ll & Sens 
Federal labor 9875, tax, J, " $2.80; d why 
Federal labor 9636, tax, d, on) $8; d f, $3...... le si casas iii. su 
“tae 11604, tax, d, “ba j, f, m, $2 Federal labor 11887, tax, a 


Federal labor 11769, tax, j, f, m , 
Federal labor 9504, tax, ‘mar, as af,7 

. Pavers prot 8895, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, 1. _. 
Lobster fishermens 11848, sup. = 
Messenger boys 11844, sup 
Carbonated water workers 11845, sup. 
Mineral water bottlers 11702, tax, s, 0, n, d, 

04, $1.60: d f, $1.60 

Slate workers 10016, tax, dec, '04, 35c; d f, 35c 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, a, 8, 04, 


; a f, $7.50. eceene 


g 


jan, $3 + Sup, 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile lay rs 
and helpers intl, tax, f, m.... 
Federal labor 6876, tax, f,m, a, 92.25; a f, $2.25 
Rockmens prot 10631, tax, ace aug, 2.50; 


i 
eo SoCooerKwe Bete 


d f, $2.50. 
Badge and _eee 
tax, mar, 7 
Trades and (Uf BAW Barberton, Ohio, 
RAK, O, MD, A, "OG, J 1, W...ccccccccccerecccoceseee coccecses 
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TO PROVE sirritierestsimstin 
cator is the ok ‘simplest and 
cheapest device for makin 

100 copies from Pen-written and 

50 Copies from Type-written original 


we are willing to send a complete “Duplicator” without deposit 
on 10 ’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no print- 
er’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in Duplicators. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints 8% in. by 13 in.), $7.50, 
subject to the trade discount of 33% per cent., or $5. oo net. 
THE FELIX S. O. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 











21. Laborers prot 8654, tax, mar, 40c; d f, 40c 


Federal! labor 11782, tax, mar, $1.60; 
os makers 9656, tax, mar, $1. 
$1.65 
A = prot 9512, tax, j, f, $8.50; df, $8. 
oT sorters and handlers 11759, tax, 





ostes selectors 11660 (escogedoras de amma 
tax, 0, n, 04, $2.60; d f, andaie 
Mineral water bottlers and drivers 1131 
United garment workers of A, sup... 
L — a asso, tax, Oo, n, 





Trades and labor assem, Jacks 

tax, n, d, ’04, j.. 
Central labor union, Kane, ‘Pa, tax, 4, ‘04, j, f 
Central trades council, Mobile, Ala, tax, 0, 

n,d, 04, j, f.m 

Comb workers 11847, su 
Federal labor 8564, tax, jan, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 10261, tax, feb, 45c; d f, 45c. 
Federal labor 10702, tax, d, ’04, j, $1.80; d f, 


ow labor 11774, tax, j, f, m, $8.25; d f, 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, feb, $1.25; d f, $1.25... 

Laborers prot 9030, tax, j, f,m, fl 05; df, $1.05 
—— [pees 10765, tax, 0, n,d, ’04, i, f, "$1. 75; 


d f, $1.7: 
Granite pavers 7134, tax, j, f, m, $2.25; d f, 


Mosaic workers 8145, tax, j,f. m, $5; d f, $5... 

Gravel composite roofers brx waterproof 
workers 9843, tax, feb, $1; 1 

Tar, felt, and waterproof ick a 


. m, 

Intl asso ‘of fur workers of wine S and my yam 
.f, m, $4.84; su \- 10. 

Federal ‘labor 1 


sup, 5)e 
Federal labor 8785, sup 
— trades council, Green Bay, Wis, 


b Intls asso bridge a structural iron workers 
union, tax, j, 
Cuma’ labor Gotee, “Middletown, ‘Conn, “tax, 


04 
Central ‘labor union, Middletown, N Y, enn 


n, d, ’04, j.. 

Federal labor 9394, ‘tax, + ft $2: d f, $2... 
Federal labor 10573, tax, j , f, $3.20; af, $3.20 
Federal labor 11165, tax, mar, $1 05; a f, $1 05 
Laborers prot 7326, tax, f, m, $2; d f, $2 
Laborers prot 11537, tax, mar, $i; da f, $l 
area te and excavators 11679, tax, j, f, m, 
Bolt and nut 1 makers 6921, —_, J! f, doves $1.80; 
Bootblacks prot 9923, tax, ‘mar, | 
Stone derrickmens prot 6721, tax j 

$7.50; d f, $7.50. © 


23. Cut-nail workers 7029, tax, mar, 95c; d f, oe. 
Newsboys prot 10141, tax,’ mar.. 
Rigge rs prot 11561, tax, mar, $5; d f, $5... 
mens prot 10631, tax, acc aug, $10; df, 


8s 
8 So 
S e888 sss 


$10 
Spring fitters 11810, tax, mar, _ 70; d f, ada 
Cemetery employes 11848, sup. 
Laborers prot 9145, sup 
Hospital nurses and em loyes 10507, tax, 
mar, $4.50; d f, $4.50; sup, 
. Natl alliance of bill posters and billers had 


— 
~-oe 


s 


88s 8 8s 


— 

ao 

s 
is 


x, 
Intl asso of glass house employes, tax, j,f, 
Machine textile printers asso, tax, j, f 
Central labor union, Augusta, Hallowell 
one Gardiner, Me, tax, % 04, to and inel 
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Felon labor 9868, ‘tax, mar, 4 33 df. 

Federal labor 10190, tax, mar, $8. 75; a f, $3.75 
Federal labor 10486, tax, mar, $1.20; d f, $1.20. 
— Labor Union 10600, tax, feb, 40c; df, 


Federal 9 \ panes tax, om, i d f, $1; as- 
sessment, 60 
= labor 11676, tax, ‘a, ~ 04, ‘®. 55; “a ‘f, 


55 

Laborers prot "11357, “fax, ‘feb, ‘Boe; ‘df, , 50c.. 

Horse-nai makers p and b ‘6170, tax, f, m, 
$12.95; d f, $12.9). 

Lehr tenders and shove boys 7583, tax, j, f, 
m, $7.50; d f, $7.59 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
feb, $2.75; d f, $2.75. 

Artesian well drillers and levermens. 10844, 
tax, mar, $1; 

Federal labor 10677, tax, pues 35e; d f, 35e; 
sup, 50c.. 

Trades council, Beloit, ‘Wis, ‘tax, = tL m, ‘$2.50; 
sup, 25c 

Regalia and badge workers 11159, tax, j,f, m, 
$2.40; d f, $2.40; sup, 48c 

Federal labor 8971, tax, mar, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 
sup, 

Trades assembly, Eldorado, III, sup..... 

Federal labor 11849, sup 

Federal labor 11850, sup 

ren labor $874, tax, bal, d, ’04, bal, j, f, $8; 


Icemens prot 10049, tax, j, f, se 
ha = 9862, "tax, 8, 0, Dn, 
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Federal labor 11617, tax, j, f, $7; d f, $7 
Federal labor 11311, tax, j, f, $2.60; a f. $2.60... 
Federal labor 11270, tax, mar, $2; a f, 
Federal labor 10868, tax, j. f, m, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 8217, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
wy te union, Salem, Mass, tax, 0, n, 
Oy 1 jm prot 10417, tax, j, f, m, $8.75; d f, 


El ec) 
wm ccomont a1 
S ssseess 


Central labor tion, Jeffe 


i) 


ao eo oF 


$16.70; assessment, $50.10; oun $10:80 
Federal labor 11834, sup .. 
Assorters and packers 8316, ‘su 
=a 10893, tax, jan, $1.15; d 
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95. Suspender workers 9480, su 


Pp... 
Horse-nail makers 10550, tax, apr, ‘gi. 75; “a t 
$1.75; sup, 24c 
Asphalt pavers and helpers 11778, tax, d, ’04, 
, f, m, $4.40; d f, $4.40; sup, 50c 


q Bro of bollermakrs and iron-ship builders 


of A, tax, 0, n, d, 04, j, f, m, $4)2.35; assess- 
ment, $412 35 

Commercial telegraphers of A, tax, j, f, m.. 

Watch case engravers asso of A, tax, J, , nm. 

Sawsmiths nati of A, tax, j, f, m, a, m, f. 

United textile workers of ’ tax, Oo, n, d, 


f, m 
alee wire weavers prot asso, tax, j, f, m 
Journey men tailors of N A, tax, i f, 
Tin, steel, iron, and 1 granite ware workers 
10943, tax, mar, $4.50; d f, $4. 
Coal handlers 8255, tax, j, f, $1.70; df, $1.70 
Electrical workers helpers 10510, tax, feb, 
85c; d f, 35¢ 
Fish cleaners 11353, tax, j, f, m, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Sailmakers 11775. tax, j, f, m, $9; d f, 
Pastemakers 10567, tax, feb, $2. 40; d f, $2.40... 
Gas workers 10678, tax, feb, "$4.25; "df, f,'$4. 
Suspendermakers 11(22, tax, dec, 04; 35e; af, 


wae carriers 6783, ‘tax. He f, “m, $6; a t %.. 
Women can workers 10584, ‘tax, Jj, f, m, $4.50; 


i f, $8 
Federal labor 8087, tax, J, f, gs df, 
Federal labor 9646, tax, mar, $1.70; d t, +i 70.. 
Federal labor 11185, tax, mar, £0: os 4 oss se 
Federal labor 11345, tax, feb, $2.10; d f, $2.10. 
Federal labor 11822, tax, mar, $5; a “ $5. 
Trades assem, Norwich, N Y, tax, o, 2 
—— labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 


n, a, ” 
Trades and “Jabor. assem, “Charleston, sc 
tax, bal, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, "U4, acct j 
Federal labor 11771, sup.... ie 
Quarry workers intl of 


local, su ° 
Bor 1isid, sup.. 


4, j 
Federal’ labor 9165, tax, j, f, m, $ 
Central labor union, Petaluma, Cal, tax, bal 


df, $18 
Tiemakers 11239, tax, m, a, $ i 
ot prot 10284, tax, a, 


$2.70. 
Laborers prot 11576, tax, d, ’04, 4% m, $6; d f, 


Rockmen i “and excavators” 11264, ‘tax, ‘mar, 
$1.50; d f, $1. 
Horse-nail makers 10953, tax, mar, $3.90; d f, 


$3.90 
Bootblacks prot 10175, Ly. we $7; d f, $7 
Federal labor 11440, tax, j, f, $10:20. af, 
$10.50; assessment, $2.10; sup, $5.75 


. Central labor union, Salisbury, NC, su 


ay workers 8261, tax, mar, $12.50; 

Cotton stoves and ry workers 11725, tax, 
tax, n, d, 04, j, f, $2 we 

m4 ‘stable emplo 


Rockmens prot 10631, tax, bal, — da f, 


chth examiners and spongers 11542, tax, rad 
m, $1 , $1.50 

Columbia river 1 pee ened hanende am, rds 
f, m, $1.05; d f, $1.05 .. 
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29. Sao © workers 9014, tax, j, f, m, $1.20; df, 


Laborers, prot i 11749, tax, ry on acct. m, ‘$1.50; 
Postoffice clerks 8703, tax, ‘feb, $155 d f o. 
Federal labor 9182, tax, j, f, m, $ $1.05 
Federal labor 10279, tax, feb, $1. a nat f, a 20. 
Federal labor 10651, tax, mar, $17. 50; df, 
Federal labor 11595, tax, feb, ‘$1.75; 4 f af ib. 
Federal labor 11747, tax, f, m, $1 i: f,$1........... 
Vt state fed of labor, tax, n,‘d, 04, j, f, m 
Intl | the united "hoowert workmen ma, @.- 
tax, 
Paving salons of US of A and Canada, tax, 


& 
s 


gssscesl 


o 
o 


j, f. 
Stove mounters inti union, j, f, m.. 
Intl asso of car workers, su 
—— \ * aes intl of 
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Federal labor 11841, sup 
Federal labor 9418, "sup 
Trades and labor assembly, Pekin, Ill, sup. 
Central trades and labor counell, Roanoke, 
Va, tax, 0, n, d, ’04, $2.50; su 
. Federal labor 9983, tax, mar, 


sup, 50c 

i es and labor council, Oshkosh, atin 
up 

Wintowgiass snappers natl prot asso, tax, 


J, J 
Foleral’ labor 11414, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 8170, tax, d, '04, j, f, $1.50; df, 


$1.50 
Federal labor 10802, tax, mar, $1.20; d f, am. 
Federal iabor 9371, assessment. 
Crown, cork, and seal workers "10875, ‘tax, 
feb, $2.75; a’, f, $2.75 
Firemens 9629; tax, j, f, $8.30; d f, $8.30 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, mar, $5.80; a f, $5.80 
Laborers prot 9145, tax, =e, — af, 81 -25.. 
to prot 11002, tax, j, f, "$8.75; a ff 


Laborers prot 10655, tax, f, m, 70c 
Trades and labor council, ’ Danville, on ta: 


, f,m, a, m, j 


Bec wom & 
888 8 883s 
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J, 
Federal labor 11377, tax, mar, 450; d f, 45c 
~ A orn workers "11762; tax, bal fe > 
i 


— 
o ow 


Newsboys prot 11819, tax, mar, 48c; sup, 20c. 

Federal labor 8243, tax, feb, $2; df, be: sup, $1 
Machinists helpers 11 sup 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers intl, sup 

Bro of stationary firemen, tax, jan.. 

Amal asso of iron, steel, and tin workers, 
tax, 0, n, d, 04, j, t,m 

Journeymen barbers inti of A, tax, j, 

Theorder ofrailroad telegraphers, tax, 
Federal labor 11821, tax, mar, $2.50; d 

Grain workers asso 11407, tax, a, 04, > % 
$4.00; di f, $4.50; assessment, 

Shoe polishers ‘10881, tax, Jj, f, m, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50, assessment, 30c 

Milimens prot 10297, tax, mar, $3.75; d f,$8.75 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax, apr, $6.25; d f, $6.25 

optical _— prot 11381, tax, mar, "$3.80; 
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ATENT & Valuable and Salable Patents Promptly Secured. Advice as to Patent- 
‘ad ability and Commercial Value Free. Write for Inventor’s Hand Book. 
SHEPHERD @ PARHER, Patent Lawyers 


“During the past ten years Mr. Shepherd, of Shepherd & Mr. Parker, on November 1, 1903, resigned his posi- 
Parker, has obtained for us a great many important tion as an examiner in the U. S. Patent Office to enter 

atents. We have no hesitationinheartily recommend- __ this firm 

ng him to anyone having need of the services of a pat- Ativen, 196 Dietz Building, Washington, D. C. 








entattorney.’ HaLtwoop Casu Reaister Co. 











oe labor 11662, tax, j, f, m, $1 and ? & 





$1.05 
Federal labor 11428, tax, jan, $1; d f, $1. 
Federal labor 7479, tax feb, $1.55; d £, $1.55 
Central trades and labor ¢ r council, McComb, 
Miss, tax, n, d, "On 
Trades and labor pet dts 
dec, ’04, j, f, m, a, m 
Small supplies. 
Subscriptions, A 
Advertisements, 
Premiums on bonds. 


EXPENSES. 


Month’s rent in advance, Geo. G. Seibold... $175 00 
Legislative expenses, mailing Am FED to 

congressmen; P O we 10 00 
Organizing expenses 1P Connolly, $9.40; 

Santiago Iglesias, sits Walter H Mumby, — 
Collecting adv contracts, Ralston & Siddons 3 00 
Printing 10,000 how, $21; 5,000 why, $10.50; 

5,000 trade unions, $6.50; 5,000 quotations, 

$15; 5,000 aims, $10.50; 2, 000 letter clreulars, 

$12; AM FED, 1 000 letter circulars 

FED 1,000 per capita, local union, $9. Oe. B00 

central labor union, letter 2 pgs, $6. = 3, coo 

stenographer’s order bh anks, $7.50; 

quest of organizers, $83 50; 500 ‘letter supply 

receipt, $3.50; 1,000 letter per capita recei 

$5; Suv letter per capita receipt, $4.50; 

report of organizers, § 50; 3,000subscription 

blanks, AM FED, $7.! 30; 2, 000 renewal blanks, 

AM FED, $6; 400 list’ paid organizers, $15; 

1,000 letter circulars, $3.75; 10,000 letter cir- 

culars, appeal hat and cap makers, $45; 400 

list paid organizers, $10; 200 special notices, 

250. 2: 000 list of organizers, $98.20; cor- 

— K list oforganizations, $15.75; the 

Trades Unionist 
Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger, $100; 

A E Ireland, $100; Richard Braunschweig, 

$100; C F Davis, $100; Emmet T Flood, $100; 

Cc H Gram, $100; M Grant —_ $100; 

Jas Leonard $150; Jas Sexton, $50; ms 

Smith, $100; Pa Strawhun, $100; wm E 

Terry, "$100; Cal Wyatt, $100;C "0 Young $100 
Translating, Bernard H Lane 
Ice, American Ice co.. 
Clippings for AM FED, ‘Natl Press Intel co.. 
Telephone service, C & P Telephone co 
6. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce, $60; Thos 


TACY, $2O0.........cecc0ee-+ 
oe La and expenses ‘for ‘feb, “Samuel 


Organizing ‘expenses, ‘Henry “Waiker.. 


ss 
8 8 


. Refund of charter fee to stable employers 
11804, John Fitzpatrick 
0 anizing . wes D no as Thos 
i Flynn, $150; J J Kee Richd 
Braunschweig, $100; T S ae ists JJ 
Towey, $64. 
Freight on a, Littlefield, Alvord co 
Organizing expenses, C W Woodm an, $48.45; 
FE Greenawalt, $50; John Fitzpatrick, $81; 
LA Fales, $50. 
. Legislative expenses, J F Grimes 
Insurance on furniture, etc, J F McCormick 
Organizing expenses, A E an Irvin 
¥F Rose, $15 
fae on bonds, {oy | Surety op oi 
Organizing expenses, Stua e er- 
Man Robinson, $150............c0ecccceseeeeseenenee wees 


z 
Hs 
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Appropriation to united garment workers 
ot A, from bal of assessment of united tex- 
tile workers of A, B A Larger, secy 

Appropriated to united cloth hat and cap 
makers of A, from bal of assessment of 
united textile workers of A, Max Zucker- 
men, secy 

Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid 

Organizing expenses, P D Drain, $28; H L 
Eichelberger, $100. 

Bxpenee a executive council meet- 

Wash, C, Max Morris, $197; Jas 
Yonnell, ;. John Mitchell, $108; Jas 
pan $or'e0 60;” Danl J Keefe, $110. 70; Wm 
J Spencer, $111; Frank Morrison, $12; D A 
Hayes, $58; Thos 1 Kidd, $92.75......... 

Transcript debate on resolution 128, “San 
Francisco convention, M B 

Collecting advertising contracts, es & 
Siddons.. 


. Organizing expenses, WmE Kennedy, ‘#6. “09; 


Jno L Helm, $20; L _ R Farren, $25.25 


. Telegrams, Postal telegraph cable co.. 


Cuts for AM FED, Maurice Joyce en 

Telephoneservice, Chesapeake and Potomac 
telephone co 

5,000 lc stamps, P O dept... 

1 "double flat desk, M L Hummel & Son 

Cleaning windows and doors, Natl “we indow 
and Office Cleaning co. auemees exscee 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

4rms no 4 letters, $2.40; 1 oak stand, $5; re- 
— St typewriter, $6. 50; Smith Premier 

a |) nC 

Freight, Geo W Knox Express co 

Organizing expenses, T ‘ Flynn, $100; 
Frank H McUarthy, $23.70 

Commission on advt, John Morrison 

Cries expenses, P J Downey 

Strawhun, $ 

Telegrams, Telegrapia co.. 

Appropriation by executive counc 
jg of building anges es, Jas McLean, 


9430 1 A labels, J F Busch 
1,500 le stamps, 1,500 2c stamps, p 
500 3c stamps, 3u0 de stam 8, 200 5c stamps, 
} adh 6c stamps, 100 special delivery, P O 
e 


. Or dniaing expenses, GA Spall, of Be 


rayne, $10); E E Greenawalt, $41 co 
Young, $100; Henry Walker, $0; Wm 
Terry, $100; Jacob Tazelaar, $100; Wm S 
Smith, $100; Jas Sexton, $50; Herman 
Robinson, $50; Stuart Reid, $50; James 
Leonard, "$100 M Grant Hamilton $150; 
Charles H Gram, $100; Emmet T Flood 
gies John A Flett, $150; C F Davis, $50: 
NW Evans, $50; P H Cummins, $150; Wm 
E Kennedy , $20; Thomas Curran, $15.80; 
MJ O’Brien, $14.56... . 
20,000 1c stamps, P O de 


. Organizing expenses, 
. Expenses ne executive council meet- 


ing, Washington Zo Jobn B Lennon 

5,000 le stamps, P O dept. 

3 transfer fi es, $6; 2 vertical “files, Bz. 80; i 
brary bureau... 

Express on plates ‘of San Francisco conven- 
tion proceedings, Adams express co 

Pee eee $15; 500 receipts of 

it, $3.50; 3,000 subscription lks, 
monthly reports, $15.75. 

Printing 1,000 indexes to volume ll, part 1, 
$10; mounting 2 cuts, 50c; making elec- 
tro, 25c; printin 500 bulletins for anuary, 
$5; printing u indexes to volume ll, 


of 


uo 
= 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 323 


27. part 2, 0 Peers 500 bulletins for feb- RECAPITULATION, 


ruary, $5; Law Reporte $80 75 
ies: % doz sponge cups, ac; ig dos Balance on hand March 1, 1905 $102,754 98 


uppl 

Oren, de; 2000 sheets of Bt. By Receipts for month of March... = 13,708 14 
pee per, $3.75; 1,000 sheets manilla, $1; bind- . 116,463 12 
=a z 106 constitiations, $9 $20; i, 4. doz pads, linen Expenses for month of March... .-» 20,500 74 
etterheads, rule ary, nA —_ 
75¢; 1 doz thamb rook ag 10¢; 1 doz double rul- Balance on hand Aprii 1, 1905... -- 95,962 38 
ing pens, 20c; 1 doz eraser rubbers, 50c; 1 doz General fund... 7,074 85 
elbow pens. 0c ; 1 pair shears, $5c; 1 bas- Defense fund. 88,887 53 
ket, 40¢ ; 500 envelopes, $1.25; 1 gross blue TOR .oenensrnneesneetnnnmsensesenseneesrne 605,068 88 

ncils, "$3; 1 box 8x13 purple ribbons, $2; 
$5 00 apn iy wha bey ya FRANK MORRISON, 
r wrapping paper, 4 ands, 
$1.50; 1 index, 250; I doz Gz pyF pits, 900 ; 1 1b Secretary, 4. F. of L 
no 4 pins, 60c; Fur defender carbo 
per, $2; lofficial oan 75c; 2,000 sheets wax 
paper, $1.50; 1 doz t thumb tacks, 20c = 
second sheets, $10; 1 box wax tapers, 
1 lb American express wax, 40c; 3 nod 
excelsior stamps, 75c; 3 no 1 excelsior 
stamps, 50c; 6 letter-copying books, at $1.25, 
$10.50; 100 bank drafts, 50c; by credit, $4; 
Law Repo rterco 
Strike benefits to federai labor 10964 for 
week ending 3st, J. W. Mabie, secy; Jacob 
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Tazelaar.. 
Printing March AM FED, Law Reporter CO... 
Railroad fare and expenses for march, Sam’l 

Gompers 

. Organizing expenses, Wm E Kennedy 
Binding 200 vols Am FED, vol 11, part 3 Law 





e 3 


we Be 


Reporter co 
Cuts nizing Frep, Law Re ren a 
Organizin expenses tiago Iglesias, 
$85.50 Nw W Evans, $100; Thos - Farren, 
eb: J J Towey, "$83.45; Hugh Frayne, 
$100; P J Downey, $21; M rant Hamilton, 
$150; Chas H Gram, $100 
4 weeks’ sala: —BOOK KEEPERS: J W Lowe, 
$82.85; J W Bernhard, $64; F C Alexander, 
$64. STENOGRAPHERS: J Kelly, 
; N L Baines, $60; L Me. 
, 06; DL. Bradley (136 26 weeks 
26.25; $60; A G R ll, 4 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


leads in universal popularity because 
there’s nothing wanting. It has 


Yeo Whe 


J Gallaher, $64; G D Witter, $60; J T Sherier, 
$60; M Sinclair, $60. TYPEWRITERs: I M 
Rodier, $49.53; A'S Bosw ell, $52.50. CLERKS: 
E Valesh, $100; DJ Nielsen, $49.08; B S 
Thomas, $40; D F Manning, $63; L ASterne, 
~— ic Alexander. $87; a" ——y 

weeks), $34 4 ack (3 weeks’), 4 

© Hatch, $35.25... Absolute Aarne 


Exraa © LERES: Gk Rundei @ "sen ak Faultless Qual 
weeks’ sala well 
Jones, $24; F éCallen $27; N Taylor, $27; B Exquisite Flavor 
M Holtzman, $27; L M Baldwin, wr 
: month's vee uel Gompert 
month’s salary, Fran orrison epivets 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
Fete ieheTeSt CF Darin, 08 Soil ch Sects ert and by ener 
Cum mins, $50; Braunschweig, $1 50: Jacob 
Tazelaar, ‘$100; Herman ian $100; aad tee ee As+4444 4S 
Jas Leonard, $100; JJ Kee eogan $10); A E 
Ireland, $100; "Gal Wyatt $150; H iL Biche 
berger, $100; Wm Terry, $ 00; 
Young, $150...... 
. 1noé fountain pen, t ‘the Reliance trading C0. 
Organizing ex I_F Rose, $10.80; E E 
reenawalt, —E E Bankson, nem 123,TS 
Heskett, $16... 
. — ps received and use 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES AND MEETING ROOMS 


Hotels, Bar Rooms, Public Halls, Etc. 


Hatt’s Piano and Furniture Polishes and Cleaners make 
old furniture look like new and prevents new furniture 
from looking like old. Brass and Metal Polishes—best 
made. wee rs in use by leading manufacturers 
throughout the United States. Ask your dealers. Sam- 
ple order, one dozen $1.50, prepaid. 


CHAS. E. HATT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a 8 


ecy . 
geen 25c; postage, 30c; notary public, $1; 
newspapers and magazines, b5e; hauling, 
75c; ex press, $2.70; car tickets, 8; J W Lowe 
Hauling. AM Fep, J W Lowe.. 
Postage on AM FED, PO dept.. 
Repairing desk, W B Moses & Son... 
1 oak stand, The rub hy mney co... 
5 transfer cases, Library Burea 
6 no 1 tape catch files, $1.80; 1 6 “ar set of in- 
dex, $1.50; Yauman & Erbe Mfg co 
186, 480 gummed ——, The Globe Printing co 
2 rolls tape, 8 tubes ink, The Elliott co 
Refund on books returned = intl ay 
clerks, H A Stemburg, sec aa 
7 roll call books, The Globe Printing co. 
1 file case complete, Library bureau 
Legal services, Ralston & Siddons 


— 


~ 
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Imperial Furniture Polish tretixe' new. 
furniture factories. A booklet, “How to $1 
+ —- ee ” free with each order. Send 25 cts. for 


a box DULLINE COMPANY, 
576 N. Prospect St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
ON APPROVAL 


New External Remedy so Successful 
That the Makers are Willing to 
Wait for their Pay Until 
the Work is Done. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY. 
We want to send—tree to try—to every rheumatic 
sufferer in the land, a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan external cure for rheumatism of 
every kind no matter where located or how severe. 
Send us your name today. The Drafts will come pre- 
paid by return mail. If you are satisfied with the relief 
they bring you, then you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, they cost you nothing. This is the only way we 
sell the Drafts. Nobody pays until satisfied, and you 
can see that we couldn’t afford to make such an offer 
if the Drafts didn’t cure, and cure to stay cured. 
fe The Drafts are worn as 
: : illustrated, and cure by ab- 
is sorbing acidimpurities 
from the blood through 
; the pores of the tender foot 
soles, and also acting on the important nerve centers 
there. We will gladly show any one who calls the 
thousands of testimonial letters we have received 
from cured chronic cases in all parts of the world. 
Our free booklet (in colors) on Rheumatism contains 
a number of these testimonials, with photographs. 
Write today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 536A, Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts on 
approval and our free book Doit now. 


J. W. YORK & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Band Instruments 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The Rocker, 
Washer 








Liberal inducements to snot ageuate 





WM. T. DAVIS, President. R. G. BROOKS, Vice-President. 
A. B. EYNON, Cashier. 


WEST SIDE BANK 


No. 109 North Main Avenue 
SCRANTON, PA. 


General Banking Business. Accounts Solicited. 


Interest Paid on Savings Deposits from ALY Dollar Upward. 
Dimes Received on Deposit in Dime Department. 
Drafts on England, Ireland, oa Wales For Sale. 

DIRECTORS: 
W. Gaylord Thomas. Thos. P. Gordon. 
i John H. Williams. 


M. J. Williams, M. D. 








SIPE’S JAPAN OIL 





Painting, Staining and Graining 
is Superior to Linseed Oil and Dryers. 
For Durability and Finish 
is Unequalled. 


For further information, address 


JAMES B.SIPE & CoO. 


400 Federal Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 

















Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
facturedin a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
91 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 
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{( (is Blickensderfer_ Typewriter 


The Blickensderfer is a standard machine that will do as 

; = much work in a neater and better manner than any machine 
9999 9ST aa on the market. 

A Few Features. For Manifolding and Stencil Cut- 

ting it has no equal. Has interchangeable Type, Visible 

Writing, Perfect and Permanent Alignment. Is Simple, 

Portable and Durable. Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


The Blickensderfer Manufacturing Co. 
No. 5, $35.00 No. 7, $50.00 No. 644 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Conn. 














The Leading Manufacturers of 


Shoe Knives in the World. 


We make Bread, Meat, Butcher, Paperhanger, and 
Cigar Knivesand Cuban Blades. Also special Knives of 
every description. Best Boot and Shoe Makers’ Knives 
and Cutters, Hatters and Cap Makers’ Knives. 1 atest 
Improved Knife Handles. We guarantee all of our 
-_— to give perfect satisfaction if used for the purpose 


INSIST. UPON HAVING the “S, RICHARD” KNIVES ) = ay: UNITED 


and see that they trade-mark, and you 


rour will get the best, : 
Sometime ago we entered intoan agreement . H ATT F b 
with the Meta! Polishers’ Union whereby we 


passa are entitled to use thee ae 7] —— 
copy of label on our blades, and all goods 

aes bearing our name and also this stamp are OF NORTH AMERICA. 

union-made. 

A ’ HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff 

THE STEPHEN RICHARD CO., Southbridge, Mass., U. 5. A W see to it that the enuine Union Label is sewed in it 

The Genuine Union Label is pene on the four edges 

exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer Ras 

loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 

for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 

are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. 

John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-uniom 


concern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 








SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
FREE opinion as to patentability, Send 
for Guide Book and What to tavent, MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
Susi patientions tensed or inoaae. Ea 11 Waverly Place, New York City. 
Samp_e Cory Free. EVANS, WILKENS & 
No, 666 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Ghe RIDGLEY 
Wall Paper Trimmer 


MODEL B (THE LATEST) 


Is a masterpiece of mechanical skill, Over- 
comes every possiblefault. Leverage enormous, 
at least four times any other trimmer. 

Guaranteed to cut anything in wall decora- 
tions quickly, easily, and accurately. (Cutting 
Leatherole is play with it.) 

Our new three-piece straightedge goes with this 
trim mer. 


THE RIDGLEY TRIMMER CO., Mfrs. 
Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 








MANUFACTURERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RETURN TO DEALER scx your DEALER FOR 


IF SEAMS RIP OR 
MARKET BRAND 
BUTTONS COME OFF DONT TAKE 


“¥” “JUST AS GOOD” 

















UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Loose 
labels 


in the 
® hands of 


Beware 

of 

Bogus and ff 
Imitation 4g Storekeep- 


Labels. ors are 


counter- 
feits. 


The only genuine Label indorsed by American 
Federation of Labor and Organized 


Labor in general. 











Advertise Your Union—Popularize 
The Principles You Stand For. 


This can best be done by the liberal use of our Ce!lu- 
loid and Metal Advertising Novelties. They are tbe kind 
that are kept because of their real usefulness and at- 
tractiveness. 

This plan is being successfully carried out by many 
up-to-date labor organizations throughout the country. 
It pays. Try it yourselves. 


BADGES—BANNERS—BUTTONS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


All our goods are UNION-MADE. Samples and full 
information sent free upon request. 


The Whitehead 2 Hoag Company, 


Newark, N. J. 








When purchasing your Underwear for Man, 
Woman, or Child, do not fail to ask for the 


Norfolk and New Brunswick 
Hosiery Co.’s 


CELEBRATED GOODS 





For sale by all first-class dealers 


Factories, New Brunswick, N. J. j 
A AAAAAAA — 
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H. H. COOPER & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s 





CLOTHING 


33, 35 and 37 John Street 


UTICA, NEW YORK 











FERRY, WEBER & CO. 


Manufacturers of 








Fine and Medium Grade 


SOFT HATS 








For the Jobbing Trade 











“CGaenelle. 
RAIN COATS 


For Men, Women 
and Children 


MUST have this Circular Stamp 


f ‘REG? 


Sal i) 


TRADE MARK ) 


on inside of garment. 
THEY COME IN 


Light, Medium and Heavy Weights. 


ALL SEASONS, 


RAIN WILL NEITHER 
WET NOR SPOT THFM. ALWAYS CORRECT. 

















STARUNION 





STARUNION OVERALL 


UNION-MADE 





STRONGEST—ROOMIEST—MOST 
SIGHTLY—EVERY SUIT WARRANTED 


H. R. Stoepel, Maker, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for circulars if not on sale in your city. 
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BUY 
gonna i ELGIN 
Ge IRD 


Citi $ UNEXCELLED 








A. H. @ C. B. ALLING 


DERBY, CONN. 








JUST OUT—THE IDEAL SLEEVELET 


Wool and Worsted Underwear 
Agents Wanted in every town and city. The 


Half Hose in Mixes, Colors, and Fancies fastest selling article on the market. One bun- 
dred percent profit. Ladies can sell these as well 
asmen. Send 25cents for samples. Address 


Chas. Wallerstedt Mfg. Co. 
130 North Fourth Street, ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Duffy's Pure MaltWhisKey 


Medicine for all mankind; the stand- 
ard of purity and excellence for 
nearly half a century; an invaluable 
remedy for coughs, colds, indigestion, 
dyspepsia, malaria, “grippe,” con- 
sumption; an ideal tonic and stimu- 

lant for the aged. The only Whiskey 
recognized by the Government as a 
medicine; prescribed by thousands 
of physicians; used in numberless 
hospitals. 























Write for Free Medical Booklet. 


THE DUFFY MALT WHISKEY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PROGRESS OF TELEPHONY. 


The increasing demand in the rural districts for 
an up-to-date means of keeping in ready touch 
with the market for farm products, also for a quick 
and sure means of communication with neighbors, 
has induced the Telephone System to send out far- 
reaching messengers of wire to supply this demand. 
Thus has sprung up what is known as the Farm- 
ers or Rural Telephone Lines, a service which in 
some parts of the country is creating practically a 
new civilization. As a matter of economy to the 
dweller in the country, it is most important and 
pays for itself many times in the saving of trips to 
town, the expense of journeys to hire help or buy 
implements, and the thousand and one other things 
which heretofore must be done by personal inter- 
view or by the slow process of the mail. All these 
things may be done over the wire and definite in- 
formation be had in immediate response. As a 
means of protection, the Farmers Telephone is of 
inestimable value—speedy help in case of fire or 
danger of any kind may be summoned from neigh- 
bors or from the nearby town. The doctor may be 
consulted over the wire and give immediate advice 
which may save a life. To be ona line over which 
you can talk to any of a million other subscribers 
gives one a feeling of safety and companionship, 
no matter how isolated may be one’s dwelling. 
The extension of this system is so rapid that it is 
safe to predict that ere long a majority of the 
happy dwellers in rural districts will be in talking 
touch with their fellowmen (and women) through- 
out the country. * * * 
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BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 

















TheMerriamMfg.Co. 


Manufacturers of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS, 
AND BOXES. 


Fine Interior Wood Work, Sideboards, Bars, 
and Coolers, Office Fixtures, Mantels, Etc. 


618 to 630 East Water St. 
and 106 to 110 Almond St. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 





Lawyers’ Title and Guaranty Insurance Co, 
412 FIFTH ST. N. W. 
(Century Building), WASHINGTON, D. C 


Examines and Insures Titles 
Conveyancing in all its Branches 


GEO. M. EMMERICH, ERNEST L. SCHMIDT, 
Treasurer Secretary 


J. A. MAEDEL, 
President 





Boston 
Artificial Leather Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


MOROCCOLINE 


Trade Mark. 


12 East 18th St., NEW YORK. 





Use Dr. TRAGER’S 
FATAL ROACH POWDER. 


Clean your house of Cockroaches and Waterbugs. 
Sold under Guarantee. 25c. Per Box. 


Manufactured by H. F. TRAGER @ SONS, 


Office and Laboratory, 1016 Price Street, 
Factory 226 N. Main Ave., SCRANTON, PA. 


Also Manufacturers of other Insecticides. 
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THE 


ne | || PITTSBURG DISPATCH 


ating, and absolutely pure— 
_the perfection of brewing-is 








Is the only newspaper in 


Pabst its territory employing 


Union labor in all its de- 


Blue Ribbon partments. # 2% #& 








It reaches the millions of that thriving, 
purchasing class who have made the name 
Pittsburg synonymous with prosperity. 


If you want to make the best investment 








ever offered you in advertising, use it. 























MORE THAN 


300,000 


PEOPLE BUY 











THE 
Chicago Daily News 
every day, and probably more than 


1,000,000 


read it. Why? Because they believe 


it prints all the news and tells A PERFECT BALANCE 


National Life Insurance Co., U. S. A., 159 La Salle St., Chicage. 


the truth about it. Gentlemen: Information concerning an Endowment Policy for ® 
person years of age may be sent to 


Nape——§_______ Address. 
D-2 
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GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 
FOR orEne, WATER, AMMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 
Are the Standard the World Over 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


Or a x 
= 


Ge” GARLOCK = 


Palmyra, N.Y. Hamburg, Ger 


Main Office and Factories: 


The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR The 


Steam, Hydraulic, 
Water, Air, 


Ammonia, Etc. 
FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Steel Storage and 
Elevator Construction Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of Fire-Proof 
Grain Elevators. 


John W. Masury& Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 








THOMPSON-STARRETT 
COMPANY 


Building Construction 
Engineering in all its 
branches. Foundations, 
Structural Steel, Electric 
Light and Power Plants, 
Steam Heating Plants. 


MAIN OFFICES 
ATLANTIC BLpG., NEw YorK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 














Are made from 
Best Materials 
Correctly Treated 


That’s why they give such universal satisfaction. Every 
tool is covered a broad guarantee. Insistupon having 
them. Our catalogue showing an extensive line of Im- 
proved Carpenters’ Tools sent on request. 


OHIO TOOL COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Hart & Crouse Co. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


Royal Heaters 


Hot Water, Steam, and Hot Air Heaters. 
New York Radiators 


For Steam and Water. 





9 Lake St., CHICAGO. 236 Water St., NEW YORK. 
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“YANKEE’ 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. ; TOO LS 








are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonablea price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “ Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 


—— 











“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


Bg North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO LEIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














VULCAN 
HORSE NAILS 


Strictly High Grade 


Rank in Superiority Far 
in Advance of all Others ae f. 
WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall. 


It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
Washable Wall Covering. Applied to the 
wall like ordinary paper. Can be washed 
any time — — _- — ay — 
onniapemeeeiaeions some prints, plain colors and tile effects, 
MADE BY =" dull finish or glazed, with oil colors, make 
it an appropriate covering for kitchen 

$ bath, or any other room. A closet lin 
eS OW eS al oO. with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 
| Decorator, Dept. Store, Dry Goods or Oil 
Cloth Dealer does not keep it, write to us 


S E Y M O U R + C O N N “ and we will send you samples. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY, 
320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pianos, Reed Organs, Pipe Organs, and Piano Players. 


Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boul., CHICAGO. 

















COLDWELL 


LAWN MOWERS 


Received HIGHEST Award, 
both Gold and Silver Medals, 
at Pan-American Exposition 





They are used on over four hundred Golf Clubs 
and on the parks of Greater New York and 
most of the large cities of the United States. 


EVERY MOWER GUARANTEED 





The 
“Reading” 
Transom 
Lifter 


Self-locking. Requires only 
one hand to raise or lower 
the transom. Same lifter 
works transoms hung in || 
nine different positions 
without changing any of 
the parts. | 











PATENTED 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


READING HARDWARE CoO. 


READING, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA 
617 Market St. 


CHICAGO 
105 Lake St. 


NEW YORK 
96-98 Reade St. 














NEWBURGH, NEW YORK. 








JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
. R. HORN, Gen’! Agent, 


Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 





PERLEY & BRO. 


Paper Warehouse and Printers, 


ALL KINDS OF PAPER 
MADE TO ORDER. 


111 to 121 Second Avenue, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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THE LE GRAND 


COAL AND ROCK 
MINE MACHINES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pierce R. Robinson 
197 Barney St., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


These Machines are Fully Guaranteed to be the 
Most Perfect Hand Drills Made. 


They are used exclusively by the largest 
Coal Companies. 


Miners, Too, Know What a Good Thing Is. 








Pilisburgh White Metal Co. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., - NEW YORK. 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
- +.» MARKET 











Goodyear 
Lumber Company 


Business Established 1872. 


Manufacturers of Pennsylvania White Hemlock 


LUMBER 


Mills on Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad. 


CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY 


950 Ellicott Square, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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THE 
PRUDENTIAL . 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Amounts to Suit Your Needs up to $100,000. 
Nearly 6 Million Policies in Force. 


It doesn’t cost any 

more to have a good 

B chuck—like the PRATT, 

> in which drills can not 

* slip—than it does for 
very ordinary ones. 


PRATT CHUCK CO. 
Frankfort, N.Y., U. S.A. 


—-< Representatives—Selig, a a «& 
85 Queen Victoria Si., London, Eng. 


The Normandin Block Machine 


AND ITS PRODUCT RECEIVED THE HIGHEST AWARD, ST. LOUIS. 


Hundreds of our 
machines are in 
successful opera- 
tion. Thousands of 
Normandin Con- 














, INSURING OVER $1,000,000,000. 


) WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. 


} The Prudential ee amcice 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


crete Blocks are 
used daily. The 
NORMANDIN CON- 
Crete BLock Ma- 
cuine isadopted b 
and used by the v 
S$. Government En- 
gineers. “It Must be Right.” Printed matter upon request. 


CEMENT MACHINERY COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


Home Office, 
Newark, N. J. 


DEPARTMENT NO. 112. 

















OWNERS OF 


Electrically Driven Shops 








Are no longer troubled with soot, dirt, 
grease, and the many other necessary evils 
of overhead shafting, belts, and pulleys. 
Electric power with current from the Cen- 
tral Station is the latest and most modern 
method of operation. In Philadelphia consult 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


TENTH AND SANSOM STREETS. 





